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IF 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  JOURNAL. 


I  I.itiT  Hum 
1  it  at  sivin 

■  ?" 

a  try  for  it 

lor  intircly, 
,I(Win  contiti;; 

ronlmq  under 
-issiatanro  of 
-inis   fotit  up 

ihinfT  hut  n 
iTV    fuuil  of 

just  at  pro- 
":ised  to  SCO 

Fatlier  Jolin 
I  (owcver,  he 
^n't  her  (Iro!5s 

ilrcis  would 

re  over,  and 
fjimily,  and 
i<i  citlicr  her 
'd  to  see,  the 

your  father 
turn,  hut 
wT  .Tolui  ajit 
I  to  have  a 
I'l  lio  aufxry 
lit,  perhaps, 

■  irt  pnlnitato, 
(tain  Usshcr, 


I't  bo 


angry 


'"•w  it's  only 
I.  I'm  ppeak- 
do  ynu  any 
take  his  ad- 

'm  pure  I'm 

now  how  to 
liich  he  was 
I'nnvey  ;  and 
lie  dose  had  ft 
ilo  itg  utipre- 
id  not  render 
'*r  t;ike  it. 
HIS  with  rrte 

over  Bally- 
m^itters;  and 

enant's  ex- 
one  tiling  to 
\  ou,  Feomy  ; 
happy  about 

iuK  to  make 

liad  done  to 
lid  you  ain't 
my  dear,  you 
I'L^h  Tiiady  is 
]>-*  not  at  nil 
•  fiouid  be,  his 

V  rate  where 
l*e  be  doesn't 

■'s  a  ver^-fond 

1  of  liim— bnt 
-Inlin,  if  I've 
don, ,  for  I'm 

'lit  that's  not 
in  the  least 
I  easy  to  take 
it  lie  doesn't 
irsidf ;  and  to 
^  telling  me 

'■iirls,  bnt  she 

In't  go  about 
I''nla3',  quite 
id  I  am  not 
•self.  Bat  I 
was  certain 
liad  to  say  to 

ii:idy,  though. 
If  he'd  only 
enough;  its 

larm,  Father 

to  toll  Fcemy 
1st  the  people 

V  themselves, 
!'t  alone  with 

;  and  that  he 
do  very  well 
however,  was 

liink  better  of 
as  well  as  ho 
rourself  here, 
von  blushed  a 
line  lover  of 
ny  dear,  I've 
I  Captain  Us- 
riiMt  cronies; 
vas  taking  his 
nlli'n  down  at 


You  may  take  your  oath  of  that,  my  dear. 
[  respect  a  lady's  secret  a  great  dei^l  too  much 
for  t'lat.  No;  I  was  only  saying  that  he  was 
down  at  the  cotttage  last  night,  to  prove  that 
he  ami  I  are  friends,  and  it's  not  out  of  any 
lirejndice  I'm  speaking — about  his  being  a  Pro- 
testant, and  all  that;  not  but  that  I'd  sooner 
lie  niarryiug  yon  to  a  good  Catholic,  Feeiny — 
but  tliat's  nei'tlier  here  nor  there.  But  you've 
known  him  now  a  long  time;  it's  now  four 
>ntbs  since. we  all  heard  for  certain  it  was  to 
be  a  match  ;  and,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  my  dejir, 
people  are  saj'ing  that  Captain  Ussher  doesn't 
mean  anything  serious^" 

I  think  they'll  dhrivo  me  mad  with  their 
talk!  And  wliat  good  will  it  do  for  vou  and 
rhady  to  be  coming  telling  me  wftat  they 
say  ? "  / 

This  good,  Fcemy ;  if  what  they  say  is 
false  and  nnfounde<l,  and  I'm  sure  I  hope  it  is, 
and  if  you're  so  fond  of  Captain  Ussher,  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  pat  an  end  to 
the  report  liy  telling  year  father  and^brother  of 
,-our  lieing  cngagctf,  and  .settling  something 
aliout  vonr  marriage,  and  all  that?  ' 

'  I  dill  tell  my  brother  I  wa.s  engaged.  Father 
■John  ;  what  wonld  vou  have?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  wliat  I'd  have.    I'd  have  Cap- 
tain Usslior  ask  j'our  fiitheror  brother's  consent ; 
there's  no  doubt,  we  all  know,  but  he'd  get  it: 
t  it's  customary,  and,  in  my  mind,  it  would 
only  be  decent." 

'Sn  he  will,  I  dare  say  ;  but  mayn't  there  be 
rasons  whv  he  don't  wish  to  have  it  talked 
aI>oiit  yet 

"  Then,  Feemy,  in  your  situation,  do  yoa 
think  a  long  clandestine  engagement  is  quite 
the  thing  for  you  ;  is  quite  prudent  ?'" 

"And  Iiow  can  it  be  clandestine.  Father 
John,  when  you  and  Thady,  and  every  one 
else  almost,  knows  all  about  it  ?" 

Feemy's  sharpness  Was  too  mnch  for  Father 
John,  so"  he  had  to  put  it  on  another  tack. 

"  Well,  Feemy,  now  just  look  at  the  matter 
tills  way,  one  moment:  supposing  now — only 
just  for  supposition — this  lover  of  yours  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  wo  all  take  him  to  be,  and  that 
he  was  to  turn  out  false,  or  inconstant;  suppose 
now  it  turned  out  he  had  another  wife  some- 
where else — "      ,  , 

"Oh,  that's  ndhsenio,  yon  Kno*r,  Father 
John." 

Yos,  but  just  snpposing  It,  ot  th»t  he  took 
pome  vagary  into  bis  head,  and  changed  his 
mind  I  Yoii  must  haVe  heard  of  men  doing 
such  things,  and -why  shouldn't  :yDUT  Itrvor  as 
well  as  another  girl's  ?  We're  fltl  likely  to  be 
deceived  in  people,  and  why  mayn't  #e  lie  as 
well  deceived  in  Captain  Ussher,  as  otliers  have 
licen  in  those  thev  loved  us  welt?  We'll  all 
hope,  and  think,  and  belief  it's  not  so  j  bnt 
isn't  it  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  1^  plttitidklr- 
li-  in  so  important  a  thing  as  your  happiness, 
Feemj'?  'I'^ou  wouldn't  like  it  to  be  said 
tbruugh  the  country  that  you'd  been  jilted  by 
the  lianilsomb  Captain,  and  that  you'd  been 
thrown  off  by  your  lover  as  soon  as  ue  wis  tired 
of  vou  ?" 

And  that's  thrno  for  you.  Father  Jolm ;  hnt 
JIvles  isn't  tired  of  me,  else  why  should  he  be 
coining  np  here  to  see  me  oftener  than  ever?" 

"  Put  it's  that  he  never  may  be  tired  of  you, 
Feemv ;  take  my  word  for  it,  he'll  respect  you 
a  gre.at  deal  mor<!  if  jtiu'll  Show  more  respect  to 
vourself," 

"  Well,  Father  John,  and  wh&t  is  it  you'd 
have  ine  lie  doing  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  I'd  just  ask  him  to  speak  a  word 
to  Tliady — ^just  to  propose  himself  m  the  regu- 
lar way." 

"  Biit  Thady  hates  him  so." 
"  No ;  Tnarly  don't  hate  him  ;  lie's  only  jeal- 
ous lest  Ciiptaiii  Ussher  isn't  treating  you  quite 
as  he  ought  to  do." 

"  But  Thndy  is  so  queer  in  his  manhets  ;  and 
I  know  Myles  wouldn't  like  to  be  asking  leave 
and  permission  to  be  courting  me." 

"But,  Feemy,  he  must  like  It;  and  yon 
shouldn't  like  yiioi' lover  the  more  for  think'ihg 
so  little  of  ynnr  brother,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  of  yourself  either." 

"  You'  knmv.  Father  John,  I  can't  help  what 
he  thinks  of  'fhadv.  As  to  his  Ihlnkhng  of  me, 
I'm  quite  satisfied  with  that,  and  I  suppose 
that's  enough."  .  , 

Father  John  was  beginning  to  wax  Wrofn, 
p.nrtlv  because  he  was  displeased  with  Feemy 
liims'elf,  and  partly  because  Feemy  answered 
him  too  knowinglv. 

"  Well,  then,  Feemy,  Itll  heone  of  the  two  j 
either  Captain  Ussher  will  have  to  speak  to 
Thadv.  and  settle  something  about  the  mar- 
riage in  a  proper  and  decent  way ;  or  else 
Thadv  will  bo  speaking  to  him.  And  now, 
whicli  do  yon  think  will  be  the  best  ?" 

"  It's  not  like  you,  Father  John,  to  be  making 
Thady  quanel  with  Captain  Ussher.  You 
know"  it'd  come  to  a  quarrel  if  Thady  was  to  be 
spiikingto  Mvles  that  way;  and  he  would  never 
lliink  of  doing  so  av  foa  didn't  bo  putting  him 
up  to  it." 

"And  that's  little  like  yoa,  Feemy,  to  be 
saying  that  to  your  priest ;  telling  me  I  put  the 
yiiiing  men  up  to  bo  quarrelling;  it's  to  save 
you  many  a  (leart-acho,  and  many  a  sting  of 
"sorrow  and  remorse  ;  it's  to  prevent  all  the  evil 
of  nnlawfnl  love — bnd"blood  and  false  looks — 
tlint  I've  come  here  on  a  most  disagreeable  and 
Captain   Ih.inkless  erriind  ;  and  now  yoti  tell  me  i'd  be 


Foemy  had,  by  (lils  time,  become  sullen,  but 
she  didn't  dare  gaftirtlier  with  her  ^i-icst.  '-' 

I  didn't  say  3'ou'd  b«  making  them  fight. 
Father  John.;  I  only  said  if  lyoO'  told  ^Tliady 
not  to  be  meddling  with  MyW  why,  in  course, 
they' wouldn't  bo  duarrelllrtij.''    /      j    ^    :  ; 

"  And  how  could  I  tell  a  brother  not  to  med- 
dle with  his  sister's  honor,  and  reputation  and 
happiness?  If  you  don't  think  my  advice  on 
such  a  subject  likely  to  be  good — and  very  like- 
ly it  isn't,  for  you  see  I  never  had  a  lover  of  my 
own— what  do  you  sav  to  your  friend,  Mrs. 
McKcon  about  it?  Or,  if  yon  like,  I'll  speak 
to  her  :  and  then,  perhaps,  you  won't  be  against 
taking  her  advi(;e  on  the  subject.  Snpposing, 
now,  she  was  to  speak  to  Captain  Ussher — ^from 
herself,  you  know,  as  your  friend — do  yon  think 
he'd  love  the  girl  that's  to  be  his  wife  worse  for 
having  a  friend  that  was  willing  to  stand  in  the 

filace  of  a  mother  to  her,  when  she'd  none  of 
ler  own  ?" 

"  Why,  I  do  think  it  would  ^look  odd,  Mrs. 
McKeon  meddling  with  it." 

"  Well,  then,  Feemy,  what  in  the  blessed 
name  do  you  mean  to  do,  if  yon  won't  let  any 
of  your  friends  act  for  you  ?  "  I  think  you  must 
be  very  much  afraid  of  this  lover  of  yours,  when 
you  won't  allow  any  one  to  speak  to  him  about 
you.    Are  you  afraid  of  him,  Feemy  ?" 

"  Afraid  of  him  ?  no,  of  course  I'm  not  afraid 
of  him  ;  but  men  don't  like  to  be  bothered  about 
such  things." 

"  That's  very  true;  men^  when  they're  false, 
and  try  to  deceive  yonng  (jirls,  and  are  playing 
their  own  wicked  game  with  them,  do  not  like 
to  be  bothered  al>out  such  things.  But  I  never 
heard  of  an  honest  man,  who  really  wanted  to 
marry  a  yOung  woman,  being  liothered  by  get- 
her  friends'  consent.  And  you  think,  then, 
things  should  go  on  just  as  they  are  ?" 

"  Now,  Father  John,  only  vou've  been  scold- 
ing me  so  much,  I'd  have  lo"ld  yon  before.  I 
mane  to  spake  to  Myles  myself  to-night,  just  to 
arrange  things;  and  then  I  won't  have  Mrs. 
McKeon  cocking  over  me  that  she  made  up  the 
match." 

There's  little  dinger  of  that  Idhd,  I  fear, 
Feemy,  nor  would  she  bo  doing  so  ;  bat  if  yon 
are  actually  going  to  speak  to  Captain  Ussher 
yourself  to-night,  I'll  say  no  more  about  it 
now ;  but  I  hope  you'll  tell  'ITiady  to-morrow 
what  passes." 
"  Oil,  Father  John,  I  won't  promise  that." 
"  Will  you  tell  me,  then,  or  Mrs.  McKeon  ?' 
"Oh,  perhaps  I'll  be  telling  you,  yon  know, 
Wli<>n  I  come  down  to  confession  at  Chrilitmas ; 
but  indeed  t  shant  be  IsllinK  MfB.  McKeon 
anything  about  it,  to  go  talking  over  the 
counthry,"  s 

"Then,  Feemy,  1  may  &»  will  tell  yon  at 
once — W  yon  will  trot  trttsf  to  me,  to  yOnr 
brother,  of  any  frieiid  who  may  be  able  to  pro- 
tect yon  fhim  insnlt,  nor  prevaQ  on  year  lover 
to  come  forward  in  a  decent  and.  respectable 
way,  and  avow  bis  putpOse,  it  will  become 
yonr  brother's  dtrtv  to  tell  hliii  that  his  visits 
can  no  longer  be  allowed  at  Ballyclorin. " 

"Ballycloran, doesn't  belong  to  Thady,  and 
he  can't  tell  him  not  tocome." 

"  That's  not  well  said  of  you,  Peeinf ;  for  Ton 
know  your  father  Is  not  capable  of  fnterfefing 
in  this  business ;  but  if,  as  under  those  circum- 
stances he  will  do,  Thady  quietly  and  firmly 
desires  Captain  Usslier  to  stay  away  from  Bal- 
lycloran,  I  think  he'll  not  "  venture  (io  come 
liere.  If  be  does,  there  are  those  who  will  still 
interfere  to  prevent  him."  i 

"  And  among  you  all,  that  you  are  so  set  up 
against  him  be  s  not  one  of  your  oiMi  set,  you 
dhrive  liiin  out  of  Ballycloran,  I  can  tell  you  I'll 
not  remain  in  it  I"  ^  ^ 

"  Then  your  sins  and  yonr  Borrows  Binet  be 
on  your  own  head  I" 

And  withoutsaying anything  furthef.  Father 
John  took  his  hat,  and  walked  off.  Feemy 
snatched  her  novel  into  her  lap,  to  show  how 
little  what  was  said  impressed  her,  andresmtied 
her  attitude  over  the  fire.  But  she  didn't  read, 
her  spirit  was  stubborn  and  wouldn't  l>T|Mlilfiil?nt 
her  reason  and  her  conscience  were  ■  tqflMHyy 
what  the  priest  had  said  to  her,  and  WgmPer 
thought  fur  the  first  time  came  ovier  T^^tj^fhat 
her  lover,  |>erhap3  was  not  so  true  t»  her,  as  she 
was  to  bim.  There  she  sat,  sorrowfully 
musing ;  and  though  she  did  not~r«pent  of  what 
she  thought  her  own  firmness,  she  was  bitterly 
tormented  by  the  doubts  with_  which  b^r 
brother.  Mary  Brad  v,  and  the  priest,  had  grad 
uallv  disturbed  her  nappplness. 

She  loved  Ussher  as  well  as  ev4r— yas,  Minosl 
more  than  ever,  as  the  Idea  that  she  might  per- 
haps lose  bim  came  across  her— but  she  b^gan 
to  be  discontented  with  herself,  and  to  think 
that  she  bad  not  played  her  part  as  well  as  she 
might.  In  fact,  she  felt  herself  to  be  miserable, 
and,  for  the  time,  bated  her  brother  and  Father 
John  fbr  having  made  her  so.  , 

Father  John  walked  sorrowfolly  hick  to  his 
cottage,  thinking  Miss  Feemy  th«  mflat  atiff- 
necked  young  lady  it  had  ever  boon  his  hard 
lot  to  meet.  .. 

ITo  b«  conttimeilj 


A  PRESIDENTIAL  POET,    i  i 

It  Ifl  aeldora  that  we  find  a  great  ruler  of  a  p'TopletiflT! 
poet.  Potentates  are,  lisuaily  mntter  of  fact  men,  andjj 
nre  mora  Indininiito  proae  than  poetry.  It  Ist^ie* 
that  .Tames  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  and  Frederick  the 
Ureat,  of  PniiMlft,  did  occMionalty  dally  with  the 
Muse  of  verse,  la  later  times,  old  Louts  of  Bavaria 
indited  love  eonncta  to  I^ola  Montex,  and  our  own  ex- 
cellent "  old  man  eloquent,"  John  Qiiincy  Adams, 
wag  somewhat  fimous  for  hie  otf-h'ind  contrllmtioiu 
to  ladlea' albums.  Below  we  give  an  etTusion  from 
the  p*n  of  Preaident  Mncolo,  which  he  contrllmted 
several  years  ago,  (Iwfore  he  dreamed  of  tieing  the 
ruler  of  a  great  nation)  to  an  Illinois  paper.  A  nice 
critic  may  detect  a  few  foultis  iu  rhyme  and  rtiythm, 
tjiit  as  a  whole,  the  production  ta  wortliy  of  a  pm©- 
tiaed  poet    The  last  two  verses  are  very  expressive. 


OH  I  WBYSBnTTT.n  nrE  SFTUTT  fTF  MOBTAT. 

BT  AnaXHAM  LINOOLW,  ESQ. 

Oh  1  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  prond  T 
Ike  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast  flying  cload« 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  tireakof  the  wave, 
Ho  pasaeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  g  rave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  slwll  fade, 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid  ; 

the  yonng  and  the  old,  the  low  and  the  higllf 
Shall  crumble  to  dost,  and  together  ehall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved  : 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  wlw  proTod ; 
The  father,  that  mother  and  Infant  who  lil  eit— 
Each,  all  are  away  to  that  dwelling  of  rest. 

The  maid,  on  whoae  brow,  on  whose  check,  in  wboM 

eye,  . 

Shone  beaoty  and  pleaaore— her  trlnmphs  are  by ; 
And  alike  from  the  mlnda  of  the  living  erased. 
Are  the  memories  of  mortals  tliat  loyed  her  iB4 
pralned. 

The  hand  of  the  Idng  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne ; 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath  worn  t 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  bravei 
Are  hidden  and  io«t  hi  the  depths  of  the  grave, 

Theptasaat,  wlwselo*  w««t»B8w«Bdt»re«p; 

The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  tha 
steep ; 

The  beggar,  who  wandered  In  sear^of  bis  tread. 
Have  faded  away  Uko  the  grass  wlHn  we  tread. 

8o  the  mnHltodo  goes,  Uke  Hi»  flower  at  the  wee* 
Tliat  witliers  away  to  let  otheni  soeoeed; 
go  the  mnltitude  oomes,  even  thoSe  we  behold. 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  toa  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  eame  our  fathers  have  been ;  ,  y^.^r^  .» 
We  sec  the  same  sights  they  often  have  seett  t  '  ' 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  see  the  same  attb. 
And  run  the  same  coarse  oar  fatlters  have  nm. 

The  thonghts  we  are  thinking,  mir  fathers  dM  tlilnk; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking,  our  fiiUicrs  did 
shrink  ; 

To  the  life  we  are  clinging,  ear  fathers  did  ding ; 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  the  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved— bat  the  story  we  cannot  unfold ; 

Tliey  scorned— bnt  the  heart  of  the  hanghty  U  cold:  • 

They  grieved— Irat  no  wall  fiMm  their  etamlien  will 

come ; 

They  Joyed— hot  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is 
dnmb. 

They  died;  ah  I  they  died.  We  things  that  are  now  i 
That  walk  on  the  tnrf  tliat  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  In  their  dwelling  a  transient  almde— 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pOcrimaf* 

road.  ,  I 

Yea,  hot  and  despondency,  pleasnfa  and  pain. 
Are  mingled  together  In  sanshlne  and  rain  t 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  .m 
dirge, 

Still  follow  each  otbar  like  surge  upon  nrge. 

•TIs  the  wink  of  an  eye,  the  draught  of  i 
From  the  blgssom  of  health  to  the  paHwkof  death— 
From  tlie  glided  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud. 
Oh  I  why  nhonld  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  prond  f 


Common  Sense  vt.  Poetry. — A  line  tit  one  of 
Moore's  songs  reads  thus :  "  Oar  conch  shall  be 
roses  bespangled  with  dew."  To  which  a  sen- 
sible girl,  according  to  Landorf  replied : 
"  "T would  give  me  tlie  rhenmatiz,  so  .it  would 


■  n 


Thr  People  mnut  Acts  of  Pabuumhst.  . 

 At  a  meeting  of  the  Dnbtin  Corporation,  MrV 

Alderman  Reynolds  suggested  that,  an  address 
should  lie  presented  to  her  majesty  on  the  sub-  ■ 
iect  of  the  decline  in  the  populatioD  of  Irelaod 
Mr.  Curran  :  "  I  do  notaee  how  an  act,of,  par- 
liaihent  Is  to  increase  the  pajMlatioIl." , 
[Langhter.J  Mr.  Martin :  "I  thiiik,'"!*  aOii 
swer  to  that,  it  ought  to  be  said  the  remedy  tUf 
in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people  tiiemselvei, ' 
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NO.  i 


THE 

VOICE  MiONGWMOmil 

IS  i.ssuj;u  i;vi,]cv  iiiuiisdav  at 
LUULO^r.  VT. 

K.  S.  WAllNER,  Priiituv. 

TEllIHS. 

Oiiy  roi)}-,  oTiu  yL-iir,  111  ajvancc,  M.Ofl 

Five  coijiL's,  to  one  mlflrcss,  .i^OO 

Advciiisiiig. 
PcrsTimrt' of  1-)  lines  or  Ics.s,  .'1  tuscrtion.s,  ■>l,\)0 

One  insertion,  _7.-, 

ZJusiiii-s.^  CiUils,  witii  pajjer  3,00 


im;iit. 


tisumt-ntd  siilijcct  tu  special  nirn 


OIj  !  ^VJiy  Should  lheSi»iril  of  .Uoitnlbe 
Proud. 


r.r  Ai:i: 


LINCOLN, 


EUSL^ESS  CARDS. 

IMPROVJ-MENTS    IN  THE   COiySTlU  C- 
TIo^^  OF  koi'TS  &  shoes. 

Piiiciitc'1  ill  Ameiicn.EiifrlfiiiJ  siikI  Fraiiw. 

iJEFFEUSO.V  BALDWIN 

aiANurACTi;i:!ir,  ok 

Ims  im!-cIi;i>-iMl  till'  rijjibr  lo 
Jll;iini(';lcMirc  Piiinu'c's  sricillil'n  :il|v  rr>ii,>;tniftv;(l 
]Jo..lsiutil  ShuL-s.    Tiu'M-  I!(.n[..iiul  .'iijuL-;;  inmic 
in  iici'oviiiiitCL'  witli  tin-  fnnn  nC  ilic  liKirnot  uiily 
jiR'vuiit,  Imc  eoi-i'CCC  existing  lU'rui  iiiitics  ol'  llir; 


Oil  !  wliy  ^Iifiulil  Dn:  spirit  of  ni(irf;il  bi-  i)r(>uij  ? 
Like  ii  swii't-ficttiiiy  nic-rcor.  :i  (a.-t  Ilyin;,'  I'loud, 
A  /la.-~!i  of  tlif  liyhtjiiui,',  a  break  ol"  tho  wave, 
He  passetli  from  life  tu  tiie  •■c<l  of  tljc  gvavc. 

T lie  leaves  of  the  oaU  ati'l  the  wiMo^v  shall  f-.iilc, 
Cc  .-^i-nricrcil  .nrouml.  and  together  lie  laiil  ; 
As  tlic  VMun-  ami  lli-  <i!.i,  Hie  low  jind  tlie  tii!,'li, 
Shall  cnmil.li'  to  ihivt,  ;iiid  to-clluT  sluill  lie. 

The  inf.  lit  a  fiiulhi.  r  atleinled  aiitl  1ovl-i1  . 
Tlic  ntothev,  that  iiifiiiils  airi  i-tiiiii  wlio  jiioveil, 


The  lather,  tlia 

Kfifli,  all  arcini 


motlier  anil  iafaiit  who  h]i 
ly  in  lliat 'livciliiiL:  of  iv.-;t. 


iiiiiiilH^  of  thi'  iiviii-  era.<;ed, 
r  inorrals  lhal  K.u  d  her  aiul 

;  that  the  sueptre  hath  home; 
!St  that  the  mil  re  lialh  worn ; 
ami  tlie  heart  of  the  hravc, 


The 


aeromp 
■ithirijcil .  i 


"  jot'r  I 
hilrti- 


[)i:iTiT  St. 


niyinfc'  "pATiiNT  Stami'. 
i  tin;  only  e^■illelu■e  of  reliiihil 

all  braiirhcs  of  Ihr, 


LUTILOW,  Vt. 


ATroHMKV  AND  COUNSKLLOU  AT  LAW. 

.SMI,ll.Tnii:   AMI  HIA^TEi;  !\  fllANflillV, 

And   At,n')it   ibi'  fjifi-!  aiul  Fi'rc  Tiiauvancu 

Pompaniw. 
l-ELUUVIi-LE,         -        -  VERMONT. 

A'fTOUNlCY    &   COUNSKLLOU  AT  LAW 
ami  Solicitor  and  Blaster  in  Chancery, 
also 

Aijenf  for  the  AViiidsor  County  Mutual  Fire 
Insiiraiiee  Coiuiiauy. 
LUDLO  II'  -  VEUMONT. 


The  hand  ofUieliiii 
ThcbroMoffbefai 
Til'.-  i'ye  (.f  llie  sa.-i 

I  Arc  hidden  and  lost  in  tlii>  depths  oftho^'ravc. 

The  pea.sant,  whose  lot  was  to  iow  and  (o  reap  ; 
The  lievfliinau.  m  bo  [-liinlteil  with  hi-*  .iroa:.«  up 
the  steep  ; 

The  beg:.-,ar  who  wandered  in  seareh  of  his  bread; 
Have  faded  away  like  Die  -lass  whieh  wc  tread. 

So  tbo  nudlitudc  ifoes,  like  the  flowers  of  tlic 
wuod, 

That  wither  away  to  let  others  suceeed  ; 

S'l  the  nuiliilude  eonies  even  iho.-ic  we  behold 

To  iL-j  at  .■v;ry  talc  tha!  has  often  been  I&Id. 


l'"or  ■ 


IJUALEK  IN 

Silver  and  Plated  Ware, 

Repniving  done  with  i)i"omi)tnef-B. 

O.VE  DOOK  I;AST  of  VT.  HOTIX,  MAIN  STnilET, 

LUDLOW.  VT. 
A.  F.  SHERffiAlJ, 

AND  DKALK  IK 

Pahits,  Vfti-niish,  8uts.  Turpentine,  Soaps, 
Brushus,  ArtiHts  Materials,  Perfumery, 

Fancy  GnodB,  Bird  Oagea,  Triisst'B, 
.Sap))(>vtcrH,  Shuukler  Braces,  and  all  the 
Popular  Patent  Medicines  of"  the  Day. 
ONE  DOOK  EAST  OF  VERMOMT  HOTEL. 
LUDLOW.  VT. 


J.  W.  &  E.  G.  PETTIGEEW, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

?iL©iIE^  mihm^  OHHAIL,^ 

Groccricp,  Fruit,  Nuts,  Produce,  Woodeu- 
AVarc,  Nova  Scotia  Plaster, 

Asliton  Factory  Filled  Salt,  Superior 
"White  Syrup,  Pickles,  fcc.,  &c. 

CORXlill  MAIN    AND  DKI'OT  STIlliKTS, 

LUDLOW,  VT. 
.lo-siah  W.  Petti^'rcw.         Elou  G.  Pettij;rew. 


DENTISTRY. 

SSr.  KOBEKTS 

Wiin)e  at  home  rroin  the   1st  to  the  20Ih  of 

each  Month,  and  from  the  20tl»  tu  the  1st, 
lie  will  be  at      OHire  I'li  <JIie.;ti,r. 

To  Those  hi  ".vaiitof  ArtifieinI  'I'ceth  he  wonM 
say  that  he  manufactures  Single  auJbf."i:K 
Teeth  of  every  shailc  of  color  aiii-1  size.  JJhieh 
Teeth,  however,  for  beauty  and  dHmhilit}/  arc  far 
superior  tu  anv  other.  Teeth  Filled  with  (iold 
Foil,  CrysUil  Gold,  Tin,  Amalftum  or  o.^lco- 
l)lastie.  Teeth  extracted  with  the  use  of  Klcctric- 
ity  when  ttcsircd.  Particular  attoutioii  paid  to 
all  di.scases  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums,  also  to  <-or- 
reetingirregularitiosof  thcTeeth.  Full  or  partial 
sct.i  of  siu'Tlcor  Uloek  Teeth  mounted  njion 
Gold,  Silver,  riatina,  or  the  Vulcanite  Base 
\ipon  the  atuiosplierie  principle. 

Office  in  Ludlow,  Opposite  Vermont  ITotcI. 

Otiicc  in  Cheater,  over  Chas.  H.  Jtowol's 
.Imvelrv  Store. 


\Vc  .!CC  rl.c  <ai 
We  drink  the  s 
And  run  the  sa 


I'.'.;  '.iir  l'.ithc--s  liiiv"  Ijccu  : 
ai^lits  tlicy  uiteu  have  seen  ; 
le  .stream,  wc  see  the  d.iiuc  sun, 
;  course  our  fathers  have  ran. 


The  thought  wc  arc  lliiukiii;;.  our  fathers  did 
^  think. 

Fi  oiu  the  death  wc  arc  sliriukini',  our  fathers  did 
slirink  ; 

To  the  lil'e  wc  are  clinging,  our  fathers  did  cling; 
I3ul  it  speeds  from  us  all'  like  the  Ijird  on  the 
wing. 


BTrEKI3TG  OF  TI  S  WILLOWS. 

A  TALE  OF  Tin:  ;j;V0LIJT10N. 

Tlii.s  must  be  tlie  li.  I'sc  ;  the  junction 
of  the  two  roads  ani,  «  hreak  in  front, 
the  hanks  covered  ^v.i  irillows.  Or- 
der the  men  to  disr.ioant,  with  the  cx- 
ccption  of  a  couple  c  '  patrols  on  each 
road.' 

The  speaker  was  Miesscd  iu  a  blue 
and  scarlet  uniforni  ('"the  British  light 
horse,  a  corps  tbatw.  i  formed  after  the 
landing  of  the  Engl  >  ih  troops  in  New 
•Jersey,  as  soon  as  t)  e  horses  could  be 
obtained  to  mount  t  u  men.  He  was 
an  officer  of  some  ro  ik,  evidently,  and 
his  carriage  and  dei  itanor  were  both 
laughable  and  aristocratic  in  tlie  liigli- 
est  degree.  Aud  wh'f  not  ?  He  was 
I  the  oldest  son  of  a  Ei  itisb  earl. 
I  'The  house  appc;u5  to  be  deserted. 
Colonel  Harcourt,'  suid  the  junior  offi- 
cer .as  he  dismounted  Irom  his  horse. 

'We  will  see.  TLis  w.aj,  lialf  a  doz- 
en of  you,'  he  said  to  his  men.  'Try 
the  door  yonder,  [f  It  is  fastened 
break  it  open  and  report  if  any  one  is 
inside.  If  there  sh.'uld  be,  and  they 
attempt  to  escape  .sh<  tt  them  down,  ljut 
first  give  thcni  wav  ^ng  to  surrender.' 

I  The  men  advance"!  to  the  door,  which 
I  I  .      ,    .         ,       ,  ,.      , ' 

Lucy  juitliLi  1.0  i.ic  ui^.r  .icu,  uui.i  anet  liu- 

manding  admis.sion  to  which  thev  re- 
ceived no  answer,  they  proceeded  to 
break  it  open,  which  delayed  them 
sometime,  for  the  door  was  a  strong 
oaken  one.    This  done,  they  entered. 

'Do  you  know  the  man  by  sight, 
lieutenant  V  asked  Col.  Harcourt,  while 
the  men  were  ransacking  the  house. 

'No  sir,  but  there  is  a  fellow  I  pick-  j 
od  up  on  the  roiid,  now  in  the  rear,  j 
that  knows  him  well.    He  does  not  ap- 


,  things  that  arc 


Tlicy  died  ;  ah  !  tlicy  died, 
now — 

That  walk  on  tlic  turf  that  lies  over  their  liroiv, 
Aud  make  in  theirdwclliiig  a  trausiciit  abode,— 
Jlcet  Ihe  things  that  they  inct  on  llicir  lalgrira 
age  ro.id. 


Vca,  hope  and  despoudi 
Are  mingled  together  Ir 
And  the  smile  and  the 

tlic  dirge. 
Still  follow  each  otl 


like  f 


r,  pleasure  and  pain, 
lislilne  Dud  rain  ; 
r,  and  the  song  and 

upon  surge. 


They  luved — but  the  story  wc  cannot  unfold  ; 
Tlicy  scorned— but  llie  heart  ol  the  haughty  is 
cold  ; 

They  grieved— but  no  wail  from  their  slninbers 
will  come  : 

Theyjoyetl— but  the  tongue  of  thfir  gladness  is  pcar  to  Owe  him  much  fiivor.' 
Jiii''i-  j     'Order  him  to  the  front.' 

The  countryman  had  not  a  very  pre- 
possessing countenance.  , 

There  was  a  bold  surliness  and  cruel 
expression  of  features  extremely  dis- 
pleasing about  him. 

'Whtit  is  your  name?'  said  Col.  Har- 
court in  a  quick  military  manner. 
'John  Classen.' 

'Do  you  know  Peter  Van  Dyke  ?' 
jVery  well.' 
,Is  this  his  dwelling.!" 
'Yes — though  since   his  mother's 
death,  and  his  sister's  getting  married, 
it,  is  hard  to  saj'  where  he  keeps  him- 
self.' 

'Does  he  bear  the  name  of  being  a 
great  rebel  and  a  dangerous  man  to 
those  who  favor  the  King  in  this  neigb- 
borhooil  ?' 

'Yes,  from  the  Passaic  to  the  Hack- 
eusack  and  thirty  miles  around.  If  I'd 
had  my  way  he'd  been  hung  long  ago 
and  hio  house  burned  over  his  head. 
He  is  tlie  Icailcr  of  every  rcljel  guiig 
from  the  army'  and  points  out  tlio  hon- 
est farmer's  homes  who  stand  by  their 
Iving,  whose  barns  they  plunder,  and 
carry  away  their  grain  and  cattle.' 

•Why,  you  tell  a  bitter  tale  about 
him.    Has  he  ever  injured  you  ?' 


'Tis  the  wink  of  an  cyo.  'tis  Ihe  draught  of  a 
breath, 

From  the  blossom  of  hcallh  to  the  palaces  of 
death — 

From  the  gullded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the 
shroud, 

Oh  1  why  should  the  .spirit  of  inort.iI  be  proud  ? 


Gf;TTiNG  A  "Wedui.vo  Coat. — Aiiiong- 
the  aueedotes,  relateil  by  Dr.  Biisiinell 
in  his  sermon  at  Litchfield,  iilustrutive 
of  the  ajre  of  homespun,  was  this: — 
One  of  the  aged  divines  of  that  county, 
still  living,  was  married  ditrliig-  the 
revolution,  but  under  siii^'ular  difficul- 
ties. Tlicre  was  an  ulistacle  tu  the 
wedding  whidb  seemed  iiisunnntiiit- 
able.  lie  had  no  wedding  coat,  nor 
was  wool  to  be  had  to  make  one,  and 
it  was  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Yet  all 
parties  wore  ready  and  he  was  anxious 
to  be  married  without  del.ay.  At  last 
the  mother  of  the  intended  bride  dis- 


covered tile  difficulty  and  promptly 


but  for  the  arrival  of  a  few  friendly 
neighbors,  well  armed,  when  they  went 
off  in  double  tjuick  time.' 

'Does  he  not  venture  into  New  York 
sometimes  in  disguise  ?'  inquired  the 
Colonel. 

'I  have  so  heard  it  said.  He  has 
been  slippery  from  a  boy  up  and  can 
disguise  himself  in  any  way.  He  is  a 
precious  scamp,  and  you  will  do  a  fa- 
vor to  this  part  of  New  .Jersey  if  you 
hang  him  as  soon  as  you  catch  him. 

This  conversation  had  been  held  near 
a  stone  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
was  an  old  garden,  but  the  troubles  of 
the  times  had  left  it  uncultivated — the 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  had 
grown  up  rank  and  untrimmed,  while 
the  briars  stretched  over  the  walls,  cov- 
ermg  the  ground  from  sight. 

Under  this  cover  and  within  ten  feet 
of  the  Col.  and  Classen,  lay  crouched 
the  very  man  of  whom  the^'  were  talk- 
ing. He  had  barely  time  to  escape 
from  the  bouse  and  conceal  himself  on 
the  approach  of  the  horsemen,  whom  he 
did  not  then  e.'ipect  to  be  within  ten 
miles  of  him. 

Twice,  on  licaring  the  base  lies  of 
Classen  he  wtis  on  the  point  of  rising  and 
confvoiitir.o- him  :  but  a  little  rellection  i 
was  left,  and  he  thought,  tliat  was  not 
the  occasion  to  place  his  life  in  jeoj)- 
ardy,  which  he  certainly  would  do, 
since  the  party  of  troops  had  come  ex- 
pressly to  take  him. 

'Do  you  know  with  any  certainty, 
Classen,  how  long  since  Peter  Van 
Dyke  was  in  the  neighborhood  ?' 

'I  heard  that  he  was  seen  last  night 
two  miles  from  here,  in  a  by-path 
through  the  woods,  coming  towards  his 
house.' 

'This  is  the  information  I  received, 
and  I  am  determined  to  capture  him 
sooner  or  later.  If  you  can  point  out 
his  whereabouts  or  arrest  him  yourself, 
you  shall  liave  a  reward  of  fifty  guineas. 

Classen  was  as  avaricious  and  fond  of 
money  as  he  w.is  wicked.  Fifty  guin- 
eas was  a  large  sum  indeed  when  gold 
was  rarely  seen. 

'I'll  catch  him,  Colonel,  before  he  is 
three  days  older.  I  know  one  of  his 
haunts.' 

'Why  not  lead  us  there  ?' 

'It  would  be  of  no  use  this  time  of 
day.  Besides  he  may  not  be  there  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  I  shall  have  to  be 
cautious  in  looking  for  him.' 

'AVell,  secure  him,  and  fifty  guineas 
shall  be  yours.' 

Several  of  the  soliliersnow  came  from 
the  house,  and  stated  that  they  had 
searched  the  house  from  top  to  bottom, 
but  could  find  1.0  one,  although  from 
appearance  .^unie  one  had  been  there 
lately. 

The  Colonel,  followed  by  Classen, 
passed  on  to  the  liouse,  while  the  fugi- 
tive lay  (piielly  in  his  concealment. 

It  was  :i  ]ilain  fraine  liousc  of  mid- 
dling size,  built  partly  oi'  stone,  iu  the 
Old  Dutch  style,  and  very  comfortable 


ison  of  Van  Dyke's  sister's  marria 
as  her  part. 

'Here  is  a  great  cotit,  sir,'  said  i 
of  the  soldiers,  'tlmt  wc  found  1.11 
floor  of  the  kitchen,  near  the  back  do 
It  must  have  been  dropped  by  some  t 
in  a  huiTy.' 

'Feel  if  there  are  any  papers  in 
pockets,"  said  Col.  Harcourt. 

'Yes  sir,  here  is  a  bundle  of  them 
The  Colonel  took  the  package,  lo  J 
at  the  subscription,  broke  the  seal,  a 
going  to  the  window  commenced  re 
ing  to  himself,  with  a  countenance 
sui'prise. 

'So,  so — here  is  a  list  of  our  troi 
and  their  numbers  in  and  .about  the  ci 
At  Powell's  Hook  three  hundred  i 
fifty,  at  Elizabethtown  ;ind  New; 
one  thousand.  Gen.  Clinton  lea 
for  Charlcstown  with  one  thousand. 
Wliy.  these  dociuncnts  are  indeed 
importance,  who  can  play  the  spy 
well  in  our  camp  ?  This  Van  Dykt 
a  most  dangerous  man  to  be  abro: 
Men,  and  you,  Classen,  search  evt 
hole  and  see  if  any  more  papers  < 
be  found.' 

'Very  well,  we  will  now  leave  I 
place  aud  retm-n  to  tpiartcrs  at  Powc 
Hook.  Hodgeson,  place  some  dry  w( 
iu  the  jiiddlf  el'  the  room,  jml  v,-bei 
give  the  word,  apply  the  match.' 

'What !  are  you  going  to  burn  1 
Willows,  Colonel  ?' 

'Yes,  I  will  burn  ilown  tbo  nest  of  tl 
carrion  bird.  It  is  well  ho  is  not  wit 
in  my  reach — ho  should  swing  for 
One  such  fellow  with  his  secret  spyu: 
is  more  injury  to  us  than  a  regiment 
rebels  in  open  field.' 

Little  did  the  British  command 
imagine  that  tlie  young  man  was  ! 
most  within  the  very  sound  of  his  voi( 
'To  horse,  men,  all  except  Hodgesoi 
'Now,  Hodgeson,  apply  the  mate 
mount  and  fall  in.' 

It  was  witli  anguish  that  Vtin  Dy' 
hoard  this  order  from  his  hiding  plat 
The  Willows,  as  the  farm  house  w 
called,  had  been  the  birtli  place  of  1 
.ancestors,  as  it  was  his  own,  and  the 
ho  had  passed  his  life.  But  what  cou 
he  do?  Nothing. 

Presently  a  thick  bright  smoke  au 
aud  burst  from  each  door  and  wiudo 
This  was  followed  by  bright  flames,  tl 
shot  far  into  the  sky,  and  the  crackli 
of  the  well  seasoned  timbers,  dry  w: 
a  century-  ol  preparation  could  be  hea 
at  a  great  distance. 

'There  will  be  one  rebel  shelter  L 
to-night.    It  is  a  jiity  they  were  not 
burned  down,  then  tlie  king  would  ho 
more  friends  on  this  side  of  the  wnt 
These  rebels  arc  like  dogs,  a  good  wh 
ing  makes  them  better  natured.  T 
house  will  be  consumed,  for  the  cmbi 
are  beginning  to  lly  before  the  oven) 
breeze.    By  file,  to  the  right  face,  tro 
and  the  horsemen  wheeled  into  the  ro: 
'Fifty  guineas  you  say  Colonel,  i 
take  V;ui  Dyko:'  asked  CUrssen  aga 
'Yes,  fifty  guineas.' 
'Then  I  will  leave  you  here,  and  k( 


,.1, 


I  b. 


¥o  l^  jiSUbrtifS&i  ^'^fi  '^orh^en^    Post . 

I  have  beeDf  urged  by  several  friends  to  send 
lyon  the  enclosed  poem,  written  down  by  my- 
'self  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  lips,  and  alttiongh  it 
'm»y  not  be  now  to  all  of  your  readers,  the 
{events  of  the  last  week  give  it  now  a  peculiar 
.interest 

The  circumstances  uader  which  this  copy 
ivas  written  are  these :  I  was  with  the  President 
alone  one  evening  in  bis  room,  during  the  tim' 
I  was  painting  my  large  picture  at  the  White 
House,  last  year.  He  presently  threw  aside  his 
pen  and  papers,  and  began  to  talk  to  me  o 
Shakspeare.  He  sent  little  "Tad,"  his  son,  to 
the  library  to  bring  a  copy  of  the  plays,  and 
then  read  to  me  several  of  his  favorite  passages, 
showing  genuine  appreciation  of  the  great  poet. 
Relapsing  into  a  sadder  strain,  he  laid  the  book 
aside,  and,  leaning  bS?k  in  his  cbsir,  s&id  ; 

There  is  a  poem  which  has  been  a  great 
favorite  with  me  for  years,  whlci  was  first  shown 
to  me,  when  a  young  man,  by  a  friend,  and 
which  I  afterwsrd  sew  and  cut  from  a  news- 
paper and  learned  by  heart.  I  wsul^,"  he  con- 
tinued, "give  a  grest  deal  to  know  who  wrote 
it,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  aseertsin." 

Then  half  closing  bis  eyes  he  repeated  to 
the  lines  which  I  enclose  to  you.  Greail 
pleased  and  interested,  I  told  him  I  would  like' 
if  ever  an  opportunity  occurred,  to  write  them 
down  from  bis  lips.  He  said  he  would  some 
~lme  try  to  give  them  to  me.  A  few  days  &fter- 
ward  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  ttet 
temportry  studio  of  Mr.  Swayne,  the  sculptor, 
who  was  making  a  bust  of  him  at  the  Treasury 
Department.  While  he  was  sitting  for  the  bust 
I  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  poem,  and  said 
to  him  that  then  would  be  a  good  time  to  dictat" 
it  to  me.  He  complied,  and  sitting  upon  some 
books  at  his  feet,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember^ 
I  wrote  the  lines  down,  one  by  one,  from  his 
jlips. 

With  great  regard,  very  truly  yours, 

F.  B.  Cabpasthb. 


|0,  WHY  SHOULD    THE    SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  E 
PEOTTD? 

O,  why  Bboulcl  the  spirit  of  morta.1  be  pfoud'! 
Uie  a  swlf:,  fieslcg  meteor,  &  (aet-fiylog  aloud. 
A.  flaeb  of  the  Jjgbtcisir,  a  treak  ol  the  wave, 
H«  pass? th  Horn  life  t-)  Sis  rest  In  the  grave. 

The  leases  ol  the  ca&  and  the  willow  sbali  fade, 
Be  ccittertd  siound  and  together  ba  I&ld, 
Asd  the  Vfuor  and  the  old,  and  the  low  ani  the 
high 

bhall  moQlder  to  6ntt  and  together  Ehall  lltj.. 

The  la'ant  a  mother  attended  mi  loved ; 
rte  mother  that  IbfaDt's  atfr ctlon  who  pi  tV  >i ; 
Iho  husoand  that  aoihjr  and  lEiftnt  vh:  W  »SEe(3, 
Each  all,  are  awsy  to  their  <;welll3!,B  o.  Kssf. 

T  he  hand  of  the  iisg  that  the  sceptre  ha  k  borne ; 
The  brow  of  the  pileet  that  tiemitrthath  worn; 
rh«  eye  of  the  ssge  and  the  beirt  of  the  brave, 
iie  hidden  and  lost  la  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

irhe  peasint,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  ana  to  reap ; 
1  The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the 
Bleep ; 

The  beggar,  who  wandered  Sa  search  of  hlB  bread, 
Hive  faded  away  like  the  srasB  that  we  tr«ad. 

So  the  mtiltl'nde  goes,  lite  the  flower  or  the  weed 
That  wlth»is  away  to  let  others  (UOMid ; 
So  the  multitude  comep,  even  those  we  heboid, 
To  repeat  evety  tale  that  has  often  betn  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  lathers  have  been ; 
We  see  the  sane  sights  our  lathers  have  seen— 
We  drink  the  same  etreem  and  vltw  the  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

iThe  ttonghtawe  are  thinking  our  fatiors  would 
thin* ; 

From  the  dtath  we  are  ihria  king  our  fathers  would 

( To  the  life  we  are  cllnglnar  thty  also  woild  cllag : 
But  It  sperds  for  us  all,  like  a  bird  oa  the  wing. 

Ttej  loved,  tut  the  storj  we  eanoot  ncfold  ; 
They  Ecorned,  » uttte  besit  ol  tbe  haughty  Is oald, 
They  gilevet),  but  no  wall  trcm  thf  !r  slumber  will 
come; 

rheyjoyfd,  Itit  the  tnniue  of 'th»lr  tlidtfts  Is 
dumb, 

t  hey  died,  aye  I  they  died ;  we  thlnfis  that  are  now, 
That  walk  on  ihe  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  roaie  In  thrlr  dwelHsgs  a  tfanslsEt  abode, 
Meet  tfce  thlsf  s  that  they  met  on  ihrlr  pllgrlaaage 
road. 

Yoa!  hop?  and  d«Bpondenoy.  pleasure  and  pain, 
We  mlDgle  togfther  in  suoshlna  and  rain ; 
*Dd  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  sung  and  tUedlfge, 
Still  follow  eict  ttctr,  like  enrga  up^n  surge 

'  lia  thewlsliof  an  eje,  'tis  the  drtught  of  a  breath. 
From  the  bloeeomof  health  to  tlie  pileneas  of  death: 
From  the  gil<5fd  saloon  to  the  bi-r  and  the  rhrouil— 
o  why  BhoaW  the  spl  it  or  msrt&l  beproun. 


Intcrcstiag  BduSatscsceeii  of  Bis  LIfa. 

rEESIDEST  LINCOLN'S  FAVORITE  POEM.  \ 


Mr  F.  B  Carponter,  the  well  known  painter 
of  ''  The  iS'jiq,i,cipatioQ  Proclamation  before 
ihe  Cabincf,"  has  written  a  note  in  reference 
■o  a  poem  much  adm'reJ  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
says  :— 

i  have  been  urged  by  Eevoral  friends  to  send 
you  the  enclosed  poem,  written  down  by  my- 
self from  Mr.  Lincoln's  .'ips,  and  although  it 
may  not  be  new  (o  all  of  your  readeis,  the 
events  of  the  last  week  giire  it  now  a  peculiar 
interfst. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  copy 
was  written  are  these:  I  was  with  the  Prt si- 
dent  alone  one  evenirg  in  his  rocm,  duricg 
the  time  I  was  painting  my  Ivrge  picture  at 
the  Wtite  House,  last  year.  He  presently 
t(irew  aside  his  pen  and  papers,  and  began  to 
talk  to  me  of  8haksp«are.  He  sent  little 
"  Tdd,"  his  son,  to  the  library  to  bring  a  copy 
of  tte  plays,  and  then  read  to  me  several  of 
his  favorite  passiges,  showing  genu  ne  sppre- 
ciatiou  of  tie  gre^t  poet.  K'-4apsifig.  ii.to  a 
si'dir  8'r-ii",  he  l*id  'he  book  aside,  and  lean- 
ing back  m  his  chair,  said : — 

"  1  h  ;re  ia  a  poem  which  has  bsen  a  great 
fdvoriie  witb  me  for  years,  wh  c  i  wis  first 
shown  to  me  when  a  youfg  man  ly  a  fricLd, 
and  v.'hich  I  a!'lerwa-ds  Saw  and  cut  from  a 
newspaper  and  learned  by  heart.  I  would," 
hecouunued,  "give  a  great  deal  to  kno?/  who 
wrote  it,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  £s  cer- 
tain." 

Thm  ha  f  cloeing  his  eyes,  hs  r?p?ated  to 
me  the  linjs  which  I  eoclote  to  you.  Greatly 
pleased  and  inter*  s  .ed,  I  told  him  I  would  like, 
if  ever  r-n  opportuaity  cccuirtid,  to  write  them 
down  from  h.s  lips.  A  few  d  lys  afterward  he 
asked  me  to  accomjjany  Iiim  to  the  temp;rEry 
studio  of  Mr.  Swayne,  the  sculpsor,  who  was 
making  a  'buat  of  him  at  the  Tr^-asury  Depart- 
ment. While  he  was  sitting  fir  the  bust,  I 
was  suddenly  recninded  of  the  poem,  and  said 
to  him  ihit  then  would  be  a  good  time  to  dic- 
tate it  to  me.  Hs  complied,  and  sitting  upon 
some  bocks  at  his  fc;ex,  as  neerly  as  I  can  re- 
member, I  wrote  the  lines  down  one  by  one 
Irom  his  lips. 

With  great  regard,  very  truly  yours, 

F.  B.  Cabpkmtbr. 

OH !  WHY  SHOULD  TflK  SriKlT  OF  MOSTAL  BE 
I'KOUD  ? 

Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  bs  proud  ? 
Like  a  3  wifi',  11  leting  meteor,  a  fast- flying  cloud, 
A.  fl  ish  of  tne  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passeth.  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  thall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid  ; 
And  the  young  men  and  the  old,  and  the  low 

and  the  high 
Shall  mc&lder  to  du.'5t  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  and  mother  attended  and  loved ; 
The  mother  that  ii  f  mt's  rffection  who  proved ; 
The  husband  thai  iB)iher  and  infant  v?ho 
blessf-d. 

Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  Rest. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  sceptre  hath 
bcrae; 

The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath 
worn.; 

The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to 
reap ; 

The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up 
the  steep ; 

The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his 
bread, 

Have  faded  away  lik?  the  graf  s  that  we  tread. 

3o  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  the 
weed 

That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed : 
8o  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told, 


For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been ; 
We  see  the  same  sigtts  our  fathers  have  seen  ; 
We  drink  the  same  stieam  and  view  the  same 
sua, 

Add  run  the  same  course  our  lathers  have 
run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers 

would  think  ; 
From  the  (?-e%th  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers 

would  skrink ; 
To  the  life  we  are  clingirg  they  also  would 

cling ; 

But  speeds  for  us  all,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved,  but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold ; 
They  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is 
cold ; 

rhcy  grieved,  but  no  wail  from  their  slumber 
will  come ; 

They  joyed,  but  the  tongue  of  their  gladnegs  is 
dumb. 

Thf-y  died,  aye !  they  died  ;  we  things  that  are 
now, 

That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  in  thair  dwellings  a  transient  abode| 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  tie  pilgrim- 
age road. 

Yea!  hopeand  despondency,  pleature  and  pain, 
We  micgle  together  in  sunshine  and  rain  ; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and 
the  di'ge, 

Si  ill  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a 
breath, 

From  the  blossom. of  health  to  the  paleness  ol 
death. 

From  the  guilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the 
shroud. 

Oh  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 
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Hih,  Wby  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud?-^' 

BT  WILLIAM  KNOX. 

 SUB?  

I. 

Oh,  why  should  the  spirit*  of  mortal*  be  proud*? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting*  meteor,  a  fast-flying*  cloud, 
A  flash*  of  the  Lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
Man  passes*  from  life  to  his  rest*  in  the  grave*, 
II. 

The  leaves*  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade*, 
Be  scattered*  around  and  together  be  laid* ; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low*  and  the 
high*, 

Shall  molder*  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie*. 
III. 

The  infant*,  a  mother  attended*  and  loved, 
The  mother,  that  infant's  affection*  who  proved. 
The  husband,  that  mother  and  infant  who  blessed*. 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings*  of  rest. 

IV. 

The  maid,  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in  whose 
eye, 

Shone  beauty  and  pleasure* — bar  triumphs*  are  by,* 
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And  the  memories  of  those  who  have  loved  her  and 
praised 

Are  alike  from  the  minds  of'  the  living  erased*. 
V. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  scepter*  hath  borne*, 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  miter*  hath  worn, 
The  eye  of  the  sage*,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave*. 
Are  hidden  and  lost*  in  the  depth  of  the  grave. 

VI. 

The  peasant*,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed*  with  his  goats  up  the 
steep*, 

The  beggar,  who  wandered*  in  search*  of  his  bread. 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread*. 

-  VII. 

The  saint*,  who  enjoyed  the  communion*  of  Heaven, 
The  sinner,  who  dared*  to  remain  unforgiven, 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty*  and  just, 
Have  quietly*  mingled*  their  bones  in  the  dust.  . 

VIII. 

the  multitude*  goes,  like  the  flower  or  the  weed, 
That  withers*  away  to  let  others  succeed* ; 
3o  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold*, 
To  repeat  every  tale*  that  has  often  been  told. 

IX. 

For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been ; 
We  see*  the  same  sights*  that  our  fathers  have  seen ; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  we  view*  the  same 
sun, 

And  run*  the  same  course*  that  our  fathers  have 
run. 
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X. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking,  our  fathers  would 

think ; 

From  the  death  that  we  shrink*  from,  our  fathers 

would  shrink ; 
To  the  hf  e  that  we  cling*  to,  they  also  would  cling ; 
But  it  speeds*  for  us  all,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

XI. 

Thay  loved,  but  the  story  we  can  not  unfold* ; 
They  scorned*,  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty*  is 
cold : 

They  grieved*,  but  no  wail*  from  their  slumbers* 
will  come; 

They  joyed,  but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is 
dumb*. 

xu. 

They  died — ah !  they  died— and  we  things  that  are 

now, 

Who  walk  on  the  turf*  that  lies  over  their  biow. 
Who  make  in  their  dwelling  a  transient*  abode*. 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage- 
road. 

XIII. 

Yea  1  hope  and  despondency*,  pleasure  and  pain. 
We  mingle*  together  in  sunshine  and  rain ; 
And  the  smiles  and  the  tears,  the  song  and  tha 
dirge*, 

Still  follow  each  other  like  surge*  upon  surge. 
XlY. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught*  of  a  breath. 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness*  of 
death, 

From  the  gilded*  saloon  to  the  bier*  and  the  shroud : 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
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•^Soggestive  Exercises  oij  Above  Selection.-^ 

1.  Head  the  poem  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

2.  What  is  the  leading  thought  of  the  poem? 
8.  Write  a  paraphrase  of  each  stanza  of  the 

poem. 

4.  Define  or  give  synonyms  for  the  words 
marked  with  stars. 

5.  Analyze  the  following  derivative  words: 

1.  beggar.  5.  quietly. 

2.  unforgiven.  6.  imfold. 

3.  foolish.  7.  gladness 

4.  guilty.  8.  paleness. 

6.  What  is  a  derivative  word? 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  compound  words  of  this 
selection.   What  is  a  compound  word? 

8.  How  many  verses  in  each  stanza  of  this 
poem? 

9.  Which  verses  rhyme? 

10.  Make  a  list  of  the  imperfect  rhymes  of  this 
poem. 

11.  Give  the  diacritical"  marking  and  correct 
pronunciation  of  each  of  the  following  words: 

1.  mortal.         4.  passes.         7.  grass. 

2.  meteor.         5.  erased.         8.  haughty. 

3.  fast.  5.  scepter.        9.  draught. 

12.  What  figure  of  speech  in  the  second  verse  of 
the  first  stanza? 

13.  Make  a  list  of  the  expressions  used  by  the 
poet  to  indicate  death. 

14.  This  piece  was  the  favorite  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.    Compare  it  with  Psalms  xc.  and  ciii. 

15.  Wniiam  Knox  was  a  Scottish  poet,  born 
about  1788.  Among  his  poems  are  "The  Lonely 
Hearth"  and  "Mariamne."   He  died  in  1825. 


Pupils'  Edition  of 

Illinois  State  Course  of  Study. 

At  the  request  of  County  Superintendent  Chas. 
Mcintosh,  editor-in-chief  of  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Illinois  State  Course  of  Study,  and  of  a  number  of 
other  County  Superintendents  who  know  the  value 
of  placing  the  Course  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  we 
have  published  an  abridged  edition  of  the  Illinois 
Course  containing  all  the  work  of  Seventh,  Eighth, 
Ninth  and  Tenth  years  (pages  119  to  252  of  the 
complete  Course)  together  with  a  special  Preface 
from  the  Committee  on  State  Course  recommending 
that  the  Course  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils, 
two  Daily  Programs,  together  with  an  explanation 
of  the  same. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  having  the  Course 
of  Study  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil  above  the  inter- 
mediate grades,  and  in  schools  where  it  is  not  fur- 
nished free  by  the  Superintendent  or  School  Board 
it  will  be  well  for  teachers  to  order  a  supply  for 
their  pupils,  letting  each  pupil  pay  for  a  copy. 
Price  of  Pupils'  Edition. 

The  Pupils'  Edition  of  the  State  Course  con- 
tains 140  pages,  same  paper  and  binding  as  the  com- 
plete edition.  The  postage  is  4  cents  a  copy,  but 
single  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  15  cents. 
In  quantity  to  be  shipped  by  express  or  freight  not 
prepaid,  price  only  10  cents  a  copy,  cash  with  order. 
Price  of  Regular  Edition. 

Remember  that  the  complete  Course  contains 
278  pages  and  that  the  price  is  30  cents  a  copy.  In 
ordering  always  state  whether  you  want  the  complete 
Course  or  the  Pupils'  Edition. 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Publisher,  Taylorville,  III. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Illinois  has  the  greatest  and  best  State  Course 
of  Study  that  is  known  to  educators  today.  JNo 
other  state  in  the  Union  has  had  the  benefit  of  such 
long  and  successful  experience  m  the  making  and 
use  of  a  State  Course  of  Study.  In  no  other  state 
has  so  much  time  and  thought  of  experienced  super- 
intendents and  teachers  been  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  course  of  study.  It  is  for  these  and  many 
other  good  reasons  that  the  Illinois  State  Course 
of  Study  is  more  or  less  known  in  every  state  in 
the  Union,  and  has  been  officially  adopted  in  seven 
states  and  territories,  and  in  many  counties  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States. 

Special  Features  of  the  New  Course. 

1  Plan  of  "alternation"  explained  in  detail.  By 
this  plan  the  number  of  classes  in  crowded  country 
schools  is  greatly  reduced.  ... 

2  Two  model  programs  for  schools  using  the 
Illinois  Course,  fully  illustrating  the  plan  of  "alter- 
nation." 1  r 

3.  Special  outline  in  Constructive  Work  lor 
first  and  second  years. 

4.  Outline  in  detail  in  Language  for  first  and 

second  years.  .     ,    ,  ,  ■    j  -.u 

5.  Outline  in  Household  Arts  combined  with 
the  outline  in  Physiology. 

6.  Outline  in  Woodworking  for  Grammar 
schools  and  for  High  Schools. 

In  addition  to  above  new  features  the  Course 
contains  complete  outlines  of  all  the  common  school 
branches,  agriculture,  drawing,  vocal  music,  morals 
and  manners,  etc. 

The  Illinois  State  Course  of  Study  contains  279 
large,  closely  printed  pages.  Single  copy  will  be 
sent  postpaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  for 
30  cents.  In  quantity  by  express  or  freight,  not  pre- 
paid, 20  cents  per  copy. 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Publisher,    TaylorviUe,  III. 


Select  Rote  Songs  and 
Elementary  Music  Reader. 

BY  F.   VV.  WEST  H  OFF, 

Instnictor  in  Vocal   Music,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  Normal,  Illinois. 

Mr.  WesthofF,  the  author  of  the  Course  in  vocal 
music  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Illinois  State 
Course  of  Study,  has  prepared  a  new  school  song 
book  bearing  the  above  title,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  are  doing 
the  work  in  music,  outlined  in  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Illinois  State  Course. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts  bound  together.  The 
songs  in  Part  One  form  the  basis  of  elementary 
instruction  in  music  and  should  be  taught  by  rote-. 
The  book  contains  all  the  rote  songs  named  in  the 
Third  General  Revision  of  the  Illinois  State  Course 
of  Study;  also  a  number  of  patriotic  songs. 

The  material  in  Part  Two,  with  reference  to 
its  gradation,  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  outline  in  vocal  music  in  the  Illinois 
State  Course  of  Study.  It  is  iniended  that  this 
material  be  used  for  study  and  practice  at  sight  read- 
ing. Parts  One  and  Two  should  be  used  simultane- 
ously. 

The  Noted  ILLINOIS  SONG. 

This  song  complete  with  words  and  music,  se- 
cured by  special  permission  of  the  owners  of  the 
copyright,  will  be  found  in  this  book. 

Price. 

The  book  contains  76  pages,  printed  in  clear, 
readable  type,  and  bound  in  tough  manila.  Price, 
20  cents  a  copy,  $2.00  a  dozen. 

Send  all  orders  direct  to 

C.  M.  PARKER,  Publisher,   Taylorville,  III. 
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•Ob,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  bo  proud?" 


The  Original  Verses  of  "0,  Why 
Should  the  Spirit  of  Mor- 
tal Be  Proud?" 


COPY  SIXTY  YEARS  OLD. 


Fishermen  in  Old  Erie  Are  Be- 
i  coming  a  Little  More  Ca'eful 

About  Placing  Their  Nets. 
I  Labor  Day  Sports. 

\\   ~ 

(Special  to  the  Sun^Jay  News.) 
I  Dunkirk,  July  26.— Mrs.  Betsey  Hen- 
dei-Bon,  who  lives  near  Sherlden,  N.  Y., 
has  In  her  possession  the  orlgrlnal  verses 
of  Lincoln's  favorite  poem.  The  verses 
were  written  by  William  Knox,  a  young: 
Scotchman,  a  contemporary  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  appeared  In  the  Louis- 
ville, Kj-.,  Evening  Post  nearly  60  years 
ago.  They  were  clipped  from  that  pa- 
per by  Mrs.  Henderson's  mother,  and 
have  ever  since  been  retained  by  the 
Henderson  family.  The  poem  was  a 
great  favorite  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  'tis 
said  that  during  the  dai-k  days  of  the 
rebellion  he  found  much  consolation  In 
dally  repeating  the  beautiful  lines 
which  he  had  commlted  to  memory.  The 
leading  Journals  throughout  the  United 
States  have  reprinted  extracts  from  the 
poem,  but  so  far  as  known  it  has  never 
been  reproduced  In  full.  By  special  ar- 
rangements, and  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mrs.  Henderson,  the  NEWS  today  Is 
able  to  reproduce  the  poem  In  full  as  It 
appeared  In  the  Evening  Post  at  that 
time: 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  the 

weed. 

That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed. 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  be- 
hold. 

To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been 
told. 

For  we  arc  the  same  our  fathers  have  been. 
We  see  the  ±jame  eights  our  fathers  have* 
seen; 

We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  view  the 
same  sun, 

^And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have 
run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers' 
would  Ihlnk,  , 

BYom  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fath-  1 
ere  would  shrink:  , 

To  the  life  we  are  clinging  they  also  would 
cling, 

«ut  n  speeds  from  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  I 

Wlng._  ^  ,  ,    _J 

They  loved,  but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold. 
They  .nol-ned,  hut  the  heart  of  the  haughty 
Is  cold: 

They  grieved,  but  no  wall  from  their  slum- 
bers will  come; 

They  Joyed,  but  the  tongue  of  their  glad- 
ness Is  dumb. 

They  died— ay,  they  died— wo  things  that 
are  now — 

That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their 
brow. 


Meet  the  things  that  they  meet  on  their 
pilgrimage  road. 


Tea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and 
pain. 

Are  mingled  together  In  sunshine  and  ralnj 
The  emlTe  and  the  tear,  the  song  and  th« 
dirge. 

Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon 
surge. 

'Tls  the  wink  of  our  eye,  'tla  the  draught  of 
a  breath. 

From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness 

of  death: 

From  the  glided  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the 
shroud. 

Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
yroud? 

Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 

proud?.. 

Like  a  swirt-fleetlng  meteor,  a  fast-flying 

cloud, 

A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the 
wave, 

He  passeth  from  Ufa  to  his  rest  In  the 
— ■  ^  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall 
fade. 

Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid: 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and 
the  high. 

Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall 
lie. 

The  Infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved. 
The  mother,  that  Infant's  affection  who 
proved; 

The  husband,  that  mother  and  Infant  who 
blest. 

Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of 
rest 

The  maid,  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow. 

In  whose  eye. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure,  her  triumphs 

are  by; 

And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her 

and  praised. 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living 

erased. 

■niio         u(       Wfi.g,  iiiBi  Hie  scepter  had 

borne. 

The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  miter  hath 
worn: 

The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the 
brave. 

Are  hidden  and  lost  In  the  depths  of  the 
grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to 
reap; 

The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats 

up  the  steep; 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his 

bread. 

Have  faded  away,  JIke  the  grass  that  we 
tread. 

The  saint  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  ', 
heaven, 

yhe  sinner,  who  dared  to  remain  unfor-  i 
given ; 

The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and 
just. 

Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  In  the 
dust. 

Bernard  Salisbury,  flsh  and  game 
protector.  Is  determined  to  break  up  the 
practice  of  setting  trap  nets  within  un- 
lawful limits  In  Lake  Erie.  He  has  a. 
system  In  vogue  now  by  which  he  Is 
bound  to  catch  the  shrewdest  and  most 
cunning  violators  of  the  law,  a.'nd  since 
the  seizure  of  the  nets  at  Van  Buren  a 
few  days  ago  the  flshermen  are  becom- 
ing very  cautious  aa  to  placing  their 
nets  within  the  proper  limit 

Miss  Nellie  TImperley  entertained  a 
select  party  of  friends  at  her  home  on 
Swan  street  Friday  evening  In  honor  of 
John  W.  Whelpton  of  Elmlra. 

At  a  meeting  of  Citizens'  Hose  Com- 
pany Friday  evening  It  was  decided  to 
join  with  the  Young  Men's  Association 
and  give  a  big  celebration  at  the  Driv- 
ing Park  on  Labor  Day,  to  consist  of 
field  sports,  Including  bicycle  races, 
hose  races,  foot  races,  hitching  up  races j 
•nd  baseball  games.  i 


Knox,  William 


President  Lincoln's  Favorite  Poem 

[The  following  poem  was  a  particular  favorite  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  It 
was  first  shown  him,  when  a  yoimg  man,  by  a  friend,  and  afterwards  he 
cut  it  from  a  newspaper  and  learned  it  by  heart.  "I  would  give  a  erwt 
deal,"  he  once  said  to  a  friend,  "to  know  who  wrote  it,  but  have  uerer 
been  able  to  ascertain."  Later  he  learned  that  the  author  was  William 
Knox,  a  Scottish  poet  who  was  bom  in  1789  at  Firth  and  died  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1825.] 

O  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
Man  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 
As  the  young  and  the  old,  the  low  and  the  high, 
Shall  crumble  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved. 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved. 
The  father  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest — 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  that  dwelling  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  brow,  on  whose  cheek,  in  whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure — her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased 
Are  the  memories  of  mortals  who  loved  her  and  praised. 

I'he  head  of  the  King  that  the  scepter  hath  borne; 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  miter  hath  worn; 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave — 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap ; 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep; 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread — 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  the  weed 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold. 
To  reap  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been, 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  see  the  same  sun. 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  did  think ; 
}"rom  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers  did  shrink; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  our  fathers  did  cling. 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  the  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold; 
They  scorned — ^but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold; 
They  grieved — but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers  will  come; 
They  joyed — but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died — ah !  they  died — we,  things  that  are  now. 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow. 
And  make  in  their  dwelling  a  transient  abode. 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

\  es,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain, 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  the  dirge. 
Still  follow  each  other  like  stirge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye;  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
P'rom  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death. 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud ; 
O  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 


"Oh  why  should  the 
spirit  of  mortal  "be 
proud?" 


Mortality 


"0  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  "be  proud^" 


Among  the  maze  of  recollections 
of  Lincoln  that  yesterday  brought 
came  one  from  Professor  Wilham  E. 
Jillson  of  Evanston. 

It  was  a  yellowed  newspaper  clip- 
ping from  a  New  York  paper  of 
April  20,  1865.  .shortly  after  the 
emancipator  was  assassinated,  and 
quotes  one  of  his  favorite  poems. 

The  donor,  F.  B.  Carpenter,  ex- 
plained that  he  had  copied  the  poena 
as  Lincoln  recited  it  to  him  and 

opening: 

O  whv  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 
Like  a^^^fleeing  meteor,  a  fast- 
A  flas^f 'of  t^^elightning,  a  hreak 
He  pasic^ffi^m  life  to  his  rest  in 
'  '  .     the  grave. 

Professor  Jillson,  whose  scrapbook 
coSafnedmany  cliPPmP-  concermng 
Abraham  Lincoln,  explamed  that  hi 
rather  had  been  one  of  the  i-iej^i 
denfs  close  friends. 


Knox,  William 


MORTALITT 


"Oh,  why  should  the  spirit 
morta^  he  proud?"   

Uiincoln  Yearned  to  Be  Able  to  Write 
Poem  as  Fine  as  Obscure  Scotchman's 


obscure  Scottish  poet,  Wil- 
liam Knox,  who  is  not  even 
listed  in  the  encyclopedias,  wrote 
the  poem  of  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said,  "I  would  give  all  I  am 
"worth,  and  go  in  debt,  to  be  able 
to  write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I  think 
that  is." 

The  poem,  "Mortality,"  might 
long  ago  have  been  forgotten  had 
it  not  been  a  favorite  of  Lincoln's. 
Critics  have  called  it  a  cmrnmrtt- 
pla'ce  and  pedantic  rhyme  but 
Lfhcoln,  according  to  a  friend, 
would  recite  its  serious  lines  even 
on  awakening  in  the  morning. 

Kxpressed  Futility 
Lincoln  first  saw  the  poem  in 
a  newspaper  and  committed  it  to 
memory.  The  futility  expressed 
in  the  verses  appealed  strongly  to 
him  because  he  was  fond  of  poems 
expressive  of  hopelessness,  woe 
and  foreboding.  Even  as  a  youth 
he  gave  an  indication  of  his 
philosophy  when  he  wrote  in  his 
copybook: 

"Abraham    Lincoln    his  hand 

and  pen, 
He  will  be  good  but  God  knows 

when." 

Lawrence  Weldon,  when  a 
young  lawyer,  traveled  considerr 
ably  with  Lincoln  on  political 
trips.  Years  afterward  he  wrote 
that  Lincoln  "would  frequently 
lapse  into  reverie  and  remain 
lost  in  thought  long  after  the 
rest  of  us  had  retired  for  the 
night,  and  more  than  once  I  re- 
member waking  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  find  him  sitting  before 
the  fire,  his  mind  apparently  con- 
centrated on  some  subject,  and 
with  the  saddest  expression  I  have 
ever  seen  in  a  human  being's 
eyes." 

When    thus    gazing    into  the 
dying  embers,   said   Weldon,  he 
would  often  recite  "Mortality." 
Ucj  ito.s  for  .\ctress 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  poem  in 
Lincoln's  handwriting  in  the 
manuscript    collection    of  Oliver 


in  such  a  contemplative  mood 
as.  this,  Lincoln^  "gazing  into  the 
dying  embers,"  would  recite 
"Mortality,"  his  favorite  poem. 

R.  Barrett,  of  Chicago. 

In  1846  Lincoln  sent  a  poem  to 
Andrew  Johnston,  a  fellow  Illi- 
nois Whig.  It  was  undoubtedly 
a  copy  of  "Mortality."  When 
Johnston  inquired  the  author  of 
the  poem,  Lincoln  wrote  "I  would 
give  all  I  am  worth,  and  go  in 
deTit,  to  be  able  to  write  so  fine  a 
piece  as  I  think  that  is.  Neither 
do  I  know  who  is  the  author.  I 
met  it  in  a  straggling  form  in  a 
newspaper  last  summer  (1845), 
and  I  remember  to  have  seen  it 
once  before,  about  15  years  ago, 
and  this  is  all  I  know  about  it." 

Several  years  later  he  re- 
marked, "I  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  know  who  wrote  it,  but.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain." Before  his  death,  however, 
he  learned  it  was  written  by 
Knox. 


The  poem,  in  part,  ns  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of 

mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor»  a 

fast  flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  lightning,  a  break  of 

the  wave, 
Man  passeth  from  life  to  rest  in 

his  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the 

willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around  and  together 

be  laid; 

And  the  young  and  the  old,  and 

the  low  and  the  high, 
Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  to- 
gether shall  lie. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the 

flower  or  the  weed 
That  withers  away  to  let  others 

succeed; 

So   the   multitude   comes,  even 

those  we  behold, 
To   repeat  every   tale  that  has 

often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers 

have  been; 
We    see    the   same    sights  our 

fathers  have  seen — 
We  drink  the  same  stream  and 

view  the  same  sun, 
And   run  the  same   course  our 

fathers  have  run. 

Yea!     hope     and  despondency, 

pleasure  and  pain, 
We  mingle  together  in,  sunshine 

and  rain; 
And  the  smiles  and  the  tears,  fhe 

song  and  the  dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge 

upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  tlie 

draught  of  a  breath. 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the 

paleness  of  death. 
From   the  gilded  saloon  to  t&c 

bier  and  the  shroud — 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mor- 
tal be  proud?" 


PA    NEWS  (wkly) 


FAVORITE 


POEMS 


WILLIAM  KNOX,  Scottish  poet,  was  born  in  Firth  in  1789  and  died  m 
Edinburgh  in  1S25.  His  most  familiar  work,  "  O,  Why  Should  the  Spirit 
of  Mortal  Be  Proud  f  ",  was  a  particular  favorite  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 


whose  birthday  the  nation  will  celebrate  next  Wednesday.  Lincoln 
clipped  it  from,  a  newspaper  and  for  some  time  did  not  know  the  name 
of  the  author.   He  learned  it  later,  however. 


O.  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE  PROUD? 


O,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift-flying  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave. 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 
As  the  young  and  the  old,  the  low  and  the  high. 
Shall  crumble  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved. 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved, 
The  father  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest, — 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  that  dwelling  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  brow,  on  whose  cheek,  in  whose  eye. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure,— her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased 
Are  the  memories  of  mortals  who  loved  her  and  praised. 

The  head  of  the  king,  that  the  scepter  hath  borne; 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  mitre  hath  worn; 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, — 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap; 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep; 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, — 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 


So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  weed 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  see  the  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  did  think; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers  did  shrink; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  our  fathers  did  cling. 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  the  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved, — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold; 
They  scorned, — but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold; 
They  grieved, — but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers  will  come; 
They  joyed, — but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died, — ahl  they  died; — we,  things  that  are  now. 

That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 

And  make  in  their  dwelling  a  transient  abode, 

Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain. 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  the  dirge. 
Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 


o 
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'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath. 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death. 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud; 
O,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

The  Tribune  suggests  "  Favorite  Poems  "  be  saved  for  your  scrapbook.  Next  Sunday—"  I  Have  a  Hcndezvous  wilh  Death.' 


by  Alan  Seeger. 
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PRESIDENT  LmCOtN'S 


FAVORITE 


Dh  :  why  fboul  1  tlie  spir  t  of  mort«l  be  proud  t 
Like  a  swifi.  aeeiinjr  meieor.  n  fa-t  flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  liglilainz.  »  l.re.ill  of  ihe  wilTe. 
Me  piaselh  frum  life  lo  his  re>l  in  llie  ernTB. 
The  lei'es  of  the  oa'-rnn  1  willow  shall  fade, 
Ee  scH  tere-i  arouuil  an.l  rogeii'er  he  liiiJ  ;  ■ 
And  ibe  ycung  and  liie  ol  1.  ind  tiie  'o>»  nod  the  high. 
Sh  ill  moulder  10  durt  and  logether  jha'.l  lie. 
The  infant  nnd  morher  iiren.led  and  l^red  ;  , 
The  mother  ih\t  io'anl's  affection  who  proTeJ, 
The  hu-hiind  th  it  mothi-r  and  inf.int  wb  i  blessed. 
Each,  i:i.  are  awny  m  iheir  dwelli  gs  of  resL 
The  hand  of  ihe  '.ing  'ihat  ihe  scepter  lialh  borne  : 
The  bruw  of  ilie  prieal  that  ihe  mitre  liaih  worn: 
The  eye  of  ihe  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brire. 
Are  li'idden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  gniTe. 

■The  peiv'ant.  wh"?e  lot  was  m  =ow  and  to  reap; 
The  herd-man.  who  c'imbed  wiih  his  gnats  up  the  steep : 
Tlie  be'jgar.  who  wandered  in  (earth  of  I  is  bread. 
Hate  fadrd  away  lilce  ilie  grass  ib.it  wo  tread. 
."Jn  ihe  moliirude  goes,  like  ihe  flower  of  ihe  weed. 
That  withers  away  to  lei  others  -uccee  I : 
.So  the  multitude  come-.  e»en  ilmse  we  b-hnld. 
To  repeat  cTery  lale  that  has  often  been  told. 
For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  bare  been; 
We  see  the  same  sigh's  our  I'a'bers  hare  seen  ; 
We  diink  the  same  stream  and  -iew  ihe  ^ame  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  f  iiher^  ha»e  run. 
The  ihou^his  we  arc  thin.inT  our  fathers  would  thinlc; 
From  the  death  we  are  shi  inking  o"r  failiers  would  shrink  : 
To  the  life  we  are  clingine  tlie.v  also  would  cling; 
But  it  speeJs  from  us  all  l.ke  a  b.rd  on  the  wing  - 
They  lored.  but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold: 
They  -corned,  but  ibe  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold  ; 
They  erieTe'l,  but  no  wail  from  liieir  ehimber  will  coma: 
They  ;oyed.  but  ibe  loneue  uf  their  gladne=!  is  dumb. 
They  died  ;  are!  ihei-dled:  we  thing'  lhat  are  now. 
Thit  walk  on  ihe  turf  ih  a  lie-  oTer  llicir  brow, 
.\nd  make  in  ihi  ir  dw.  Kings  a  trans  ent  nbo-le. 
Meet  Ihe  things  ;lini  tUey  met  nn  their  pilgrimage  road. 
Teal  hnoe  and  despondercy.  j  leasuro  and  pain. 
We  mingle  together  in  =iin-liine  and  rain  ; 
.\nd  ihe  smile  an  I  the  tea-,  tne  ?oai  and  the  dirge. 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  "urg.-  upon  furge. 
'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eve  'm  ihc  'Iraiie'at  of  a  breath. 
From  ihe  bl"3-nm»  ■  f  h-aliii  to  the  paleness  of  death: 
Fro-n  the  g  Med  i^'oo"  lo  ih^  bier  and  the  sliroU'i, 
Oh  I  whv  ibuuld  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 

A.  W.  AUNCa.  «0\G  PUCI.MIF.n.  for.  Market.  Philada. 
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MORTALITY"— LINCOLN'S  FAVORITE  POEM 


Lincoln,  on  one  occasion  wrote  that 
he  would  give  all  he  was  worth  to  be 
able  to  compose  so  fine  a  poem  as 
"Mortality."  He  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
an  acquaintance  by  the  name  of  John- 
ston, who  concluded  that  Lincoln  was 
the  author  and  so  indicated  in  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  it.  To  this 
suggestion  Lincoln  re-acted  as  follows: 
Fremont,  April  18,  1846. 

Friend  Johnston: 

....  I  have  not  your  letter  now  be- 
fore me;  but,  from  memory,  I  think  you 
ask  me  who  is  the  author  of  the  piece 
I  sent  you,  and  that  you  do  so  ask  as 
to  indicate  a  slight  suspicion  that  I 
myself  am  the  author.  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion, I  am  not  the  author.  I  would  give 
all  I  am  worth,  and  go  in  debt,  to  be 
able  to  write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I  think 
that  is.  Neither  do  I  know  who  is  the 
author.  I  met  it  in  a  straggling  form  in 
a  newspaper  last  summer,  and  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  it  once  before, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  this  is 
all  I  know  about  it. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  poem  was  so  often  associated 
with  Lincoln,  who  on  many  occasions 
recited  it  from  memory  that  after  he 
became  President  it  appeared  in  print 
throughout  the  country  attributed  to 
him.  This  aroused  Lincoln  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  discovering,  if  possible,  the 
real  author  and  he  appealed  to  his 
friends  to  assist  him  in  this  quest.  Ap- 
parently it  was  James  Grant  Wilson, 
who  informed  Mr.  Lincoln  that  the 
author  of  the  poem  was  William  Knox. 

William  Knox 

William  Knox  was  bom  in  Firth, 
Scotland,  on  August  17,  1789,  oldest 
son  of  Thomas  and  Barbara  TumbuU 
Knox.  He  had  a  grammar  school  edu- 
cation and  in  early  youth  began  to 
write  poems.  One  biographer  says, 
"He  was  short  in  stature,  but  hand- 
somely formed,  his  complexion  fair, 
and  his  hair  of  a  light  color.  He  was 
a  great  favorite  in  society,  possessing 
an  inexhaustable  fund  of  humor,  and 
was  an  excellent  story  teller,  and  re- 
peated and  sang  his  own  songs  with 
great  beauty."  He  passed  away  when 
he  was  but  thirty-six  years  of  age.  On 
his  tombstone  in  later  years,  there  was 
engraved  the  inscription,  "The  poem 
entitled  "Mortality"  by  William  Knox 
is  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
walls  of  the  Imperial  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was,  also,  the  favorite 
poem  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  re- 
peated verses  of  it  on  the  day  of  his 
assassination." 

In  Edinburg,  Scotland,  where  Knox 
died  there  stands  the  first  heroic 
bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
erected  on  foreign  soil.  It  is  the  work 


of  Thomas  Bissell  and  was  dedicated 
on  August  21,  1893. 

Early  Editions— 1818,  1824, 1825 

The  first  edition  of  Knox's  Poems 
was  published  in  1818,  under  the  cap- 
tion of  "The  Lonely  Hearth  and  Other 
Poems."  Whether  or  not  this  compila- 
tion contained  "Mortality"  we  are  not 
advised. 

The  second  edition  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  1824,  and  was  called  "The 
Songs  of  Israel."  It  was  a  two  volume, 
12  mo.  edition  and  contained  the  fa- 
mous poem  "Mortality." 

An  edition  appeared  in  1825,,  just 
a  year  later  than  the  earlier  printing 
under  the  caption  "The  Harp  of  Zion." 
Whether  or  not,  "Mortality"  was  re- 
printed we  do  not  know. 

Almanac  Copy — 1831 
It  would  appear  from  the  letter  to 
Johnston  that  it  was  about  1831,  when 
Lincoln  first  observed  the  poem.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  called  to  his  atten- 
tion by  Dr.  Jason  Duncan  of  New  Sa- 
lem, Illinois,  who  discovered  it  with 
no  authors  name  attached  in  an  al- 
manac. As  far  as  we  know  the  name 
of  the  almanac  in  which  the  poem  was 
printed  has  not  been  discovered. 

Newspaper  Copy — 1845 
It  was  the  year  before  the  corres- 
pondence with  Johnston,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1845,  that  Lincoln  observed  a 
copy  of  the  poem  in  a  newspaper.  He 
said  it  appeared  in  "a  straggling 
form."  A  copy  of  the  poem  appeared  in 
The  Louisville  Evening  Post  about  the 
time  mentioned  by  Lincoln  and  it  was 
in  "straggling  form,"  starting  with 
the  seventh  stanza  and  concluding 
with  the  sixth. 

Johnstone  Edition — 1847 
The  collected  poems  of  Knox  were 
brought  together  by  the  publisher, 
John  Johnstone,  of  London  in  1847, 
under  the  caption  "The  Lonely  Hearth, 
The  Songs  of  Israel,  Harp  of  Zion  and 
Other  Poems"  by  William  Knox. 

Sheet  Music — 1865 

After  Lincoln's  tragic  death  the 
theme  of  the  poem  encouraged  its  use 
more  widely  and  at  least  three  pieces 
of  sheet  music  appeared  in  1865,  con- 
taining the  words  of  "Mortality." 

The  Pearson  Copy  was  published  by 
Oliver  Ditson  and  Company,  Boston, 
under  the  caption,  "Oh  Why  Should 
the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud,  poem 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  later  President 
of  the  United  States,  music  by  George 
C.  Pearson." 

The  Sedgwick  copy  was  entitled 
"President  Lincoln's  Favorite  Poem" 
with  music  by  A.  Sedgwick.  It  also 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  reciting 


of  the  poem  by  Lincoln  as  copied  down 
by  Carpenter.  It  was  published  by 
Wm.  A.  Pond  and  Company,  New 
York. 

The  Everest  Copy  was  also  called 
"President  Lincoln's  Favorite  Poem" 
and  stated  that  it  was  "copied  by  F. 
B.  Carpenter  while  our  lamented  chief 
was  reciting  it."  This  number  was 
adapted  to  music  by  C.  Everest  and 
published  by  Lee  and  Walker,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Hours  at  Home  Magazine — 1865 
One  of  the  earliest  monthly  maga- 
zines to  feature  the  poem  was  "Hours 
at  Home"  for  September,  1865,  edited 
by  J.  M.  Sherwood,  who  evidently 
wrote  the  article  on  "Mr.  Lincoln's 
Favorite  Poem,  and  Its  Author."  Be- 
sides giving  an  interesting  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Knox,  it  printed  the  en- 
tire fourteen  stanzas  of  the  poem. 

Humphrey's  Illustrated  Book — 1877 
A  separately  printed  brochure  bear- 
ing the  title  "Oh  Why  Should  the 
Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud?"  was  pub- 
lished in  1877,  by  Lee  and  Shepard, 
Boston.  The  illustrations,  one  for  each 
stanza  were  designed  by  Miss  L.  B. 
Humphrey.  The  name  of  Lincoln  is  not 
mentioned  and  it  is  properly  credited 
to  William  Knox.  Other  separately 
printed  copies  of  the  poem  have  since 
been  printed. 

The  Houser  Brochure — 1935 
The  most  exhaustive  study  of  Knox's 
poem  "Mortality"  as  it  has  become 
associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  has 
appeared  in  a  brochure  prepared  by 
M.  L.  Hauser  and  was  published  in 
1935,  by  Edward  W.  Meredith  of 
Peoria,  Illinois.  It  is  entitled  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Favorite  Poem,  Its  Au- 
thor and  His  Book."  The  monograph 
also  appears  in  "The  Lincoln  Group 
Papers"  published  by  The  Black  Cat 
Press,  Chicago. 

The  first  and  last  verses  of  the 
fourteen  stanzas  of  the  immortal 
poem  follow. 

Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 
be  proud? 

Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast- 
flying  cloud, 

A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of 
the  wave, 

Man  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the 
grave. 

"Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the 

draught  of  a  breath. 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the 

paleness  of  death. 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and 

the  shroud: 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 

be  proud  ? 


Off 


Record 

By  Harry  Bloom. 


IT  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  THE 
fallibility  of  human  chronicles 
that  inspired  Henry  Ford  to 
remark  that  history  is  bunk. 
Every  now  and  then  we  come 
across  examples  that  make  us 
wonder  how  far  the  rest  of  the 
record  is  to  be  trusted.  For  ex- 
ample, today's  mail  brought  a 
bulletin  from  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Foundation  dealing 
with  Abraham  Lincoln's  love  of 
the  poem,  "Mortality,"  which 
opens  with  the  well-known  line: 
"Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of 
mortal  be  proud?"  It  reprints  a 
letter  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
1846,  in  which  he  tells  of  having 
come  across  tlie  poem  fifteen  years 
before  and  again  "in  a  straggling 
form  in  a  newspaper  last  sum- 
mer." Apropos  of  this  reference, 
the  bulletin  remarks:  "A  copy  of 
the  poem  appeared  in  the  Louis- 
ville Evening  Post  about  the  time 
mentioned  by  Lincoln  and  it  was 
'in  straggling  form,'  starting  with 
the  seventh  stanza  and  conclud- 
ing with  the  sixth."  If  this  refers 
to  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Evening 
Post  it  is  an  open  and  shut  error. 
There  was  no  Evening  Post  here 
until  thirteen  years  after  Lin- 
coln's assassination.  In  the  1820s 
a  "Morning  Post"  was  published 
for  a  brief  period,  but  it  died  soon, 
and  it  is  improbable  that  it  could 
have  been  the  paper  Lincoln  men- 
tioned as  having  read  in  1845,  un- 
less, of  course,  his  laundry,  if  any, 
came  home  wrapped  in  an  old 
copy. 
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srpetuated  by  keeping  the  fires  of  free- 
dom burning  brightly  in  every  American 
heart  despite  the  darkness  of  prevailing 
despotism. 


The  Late  Honorable  Caroline  O'Day 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  BYRNE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  6,  1943 

Mr.  BYRNE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERRITT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Mrs.  O'Day  is  not  the  end  of  an 
epoch,  but  it  is  the  passing  of  the  begin- 
ning of  an  epoch.  Mrs.  O'Day  repre- 
sented the  womanhood  of  this  country 
who  sought  through  the  original  suf- 
fragette program  equal  rights  with  men 
in  suffrage.  The  story  of  her  work  on 
the  suffrage  movement  is  interesting  and 
is  also  illustrative  of  the  work  of  millions 
of  other  women  in  our  country  who  were 
impelled  and  inspired  by  the  suffrage 
movement  and  the  leadership  of  many 
other  women  who  had  been  originally  in 
the  movement.  Mrs.  O'Day,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  representative  of  that  period  when 
the  suffragette  movement  came  to  its 
greatest  peak;  to  wit,  about  1910,  1911 
1912,  and  1913.  Mrs.  O'Day  was  stand- 
ing on  the  curb  in  New  York  City  observ- 
ing the  passing  of  a  suffragette  parade. 
As  the  parade  passed  by,  her  husband 
turned  to  her  and  said: 

My  dear,  some  day  I  hope  to  see  you  in  a 
parade  of  this  kind. 

The  tears  sprung  to  her  eyes,  her  heart 
was  inspired,  her  soul  was  thrilled  by  the 
parade  and  the  movement,  but  she  won- 
dered how  her  husband  would  react  to 
the  problem,  and  when  he  spoke  to  her 
about  her  joining  the  movement  she  felt 
indeed  deeply  moved  and  deeply  grateful. 

After  that  there  was  never  a  suffragette 
parade  or  a  suffragette  meeting  or  move- 
ment that  was  not  led  somewhat  by  Mrs. 
O'Day.  She  proceeded  on  from  year  to 
year  until  she  became  in  the  State  of 
New  York  one  of  the  great  outstanding 
leaders  of  woman  suffrage. 

I  shall  never  forget  personally  attend- 
ing many  meetings  at  which  she  pre- 
sided, and  at  which  she  was  the  moving 
spirit.  When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1937 
I  discussed  with  her  many  times  the  very 
marvelous  improvement  that  women  had 
attained  down  through  the  years  since 
say  1920.  It  was  in  1916  that  the  women 
obtained  the  right  to  vote  in  a  national 
election  first  in  California,  and  as  we 
all  rather  vividly  recollect,  the  women, 
having  the  right  to  vote  in  California, 
made  possible  the  election  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  President  in  1916. 

Mrs.  O'Day  has  passed  to  a  great  re- 
ward. She  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
pioneers  of  that  particular  movement  in 
womanhood  and  will  unquestionably  as 
history  is  written  take  a  very  high  place 


in  the  record  of  achievements  in  the 
movement.  Today  I  believe  she  is  laid 
away  in  her  last  resting  place.  My 
tribute  in  a  poetic  sense  is  one  that  I 
am  reminded  of  because  she  not  only 
loved  it  but  it  was  loved  by  one  of  the 
great  men  of  all  times,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Many  times  during  those  perilous 
days  between  1860  and  1865  President 
Lincoln  recited  the  12  stanzas  of  this 
poem.  No  one  knows  who  wrote  it. 
Some  believe  it  was  written  by  Knox, 
while  others  attribute  it  to  various  au- 
thors; however,  it  has  great  potency  and 
it  possesses  great  philosophy. 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a_  swift-flitting  meteor,  a  fast  ilying 
cloud, 

A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave. 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  In  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall 
fade, 

Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 
As  the  young  and  the  old,  the  low  and  the 
high, 

Shall  crumble  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  child  that  a  mother  attended  and  loved. 
The   mother   that   Infant's   affection  who 
proved, 

The  husband  that  mother  and  infant  who 
blessed — 

Each,  all,  are  away  .to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  brow,  on  whose  cheek. 

In  whose  eye. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure — her  triumphs 

are  by; 

And  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased 
Are  the  memories  of  mortals  who  loved  her 
and  praised. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to 
reap; 

The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats 

up  the  steep. 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his 

bread — 

Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of 
heaven. 

The  sinner  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and 
just. 

Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or 
weed. 

That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we 
behold, 

To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  things  our  fathers  have 
been; 

We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have 
seen; 

We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  feel  the  same 
sun, 

And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have 
run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers 
did  think; 

Prom  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers 
did  shrink; 

To  the  life  we  are  clinging  our  fathers  did 
cling. 

But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  the  bird  on  the 
wing. 

They  loved— but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold- 
They  scorned— but  the  heart  of  the  haughty 
is  cold; 

They  grieved— but  no  wail  from  their  slum- 
bers will  come; 

They  Joyed— but  the  tongue  of  their  glad- 
ness is  dumb. 


They  died— ah!  they  died — we,  things  that 
are  now, 

That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their 
brow. 

And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient 
abode, 

Meet  the  changes  they  met  on  their  pilgrim- 
age road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and 
pain, 

Are  mingled  together  in  sunfehine  and  rain: 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and 
the  dirge, 

Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye;  'tis  the  draught  of 
a  breath 

Prom  the  blossom  of  health-to  the  paleness 
of  death. 

From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the 
shroud; 

Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  this  very  sad  occa- 
sion of  memorializing  the  memory  of  one 
of  our  colleagues  who  did  so  much  for 
the  progress  of  humanity  in  her  lifetime, 
I  place  upon  her  bier  these  few  thoughts' 
of  one  long  dead.  I  trust  that  they  may 
enshrine  somewhat  not  only  her  memory 
and  her  accomplishments,  but  the  love 
that  we  all  bore  her  and  now  bear  for  her 
memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  bidding  her  adieu,  it 
is  my  prayer  to  God  Almighty  that  on 
the  other  side,  seated  at  His  right  hand, 
she  will  receive  a  deserved  eternal  reward. 


Henry  B. Bass 


BASS  BUILDING 


ENID  ,  OKLAHOMA 


June  17,  1953 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 

Abrahsim  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

Mr.  Bass  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  reading 
the  enclosed  copy  of  his  diary. 


JEN  EDWARDS 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Bass 


/je 
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June  6;  -   Saturday  -         This  morning  I  devoted  to  William  Knox,  an  obscure  Scottish  poet 
of  the  border  v^hose  prediction  to  John  Barleycorn  blighted  a  promising  career  and  brought 
him  to  an  early  grave.    Born  in  1789,  he  died  in  1825  snd  was  a  contemporary  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Samuel  Coleridge.    Both  these  literary  lights  saw  much  promise  in  the  young  man 
and  did  their  best  to  aid  him  in  overcoming  his  natural  vrealcness,  but  to  no  avail. 

I  find  William  Knox  is  much  better  knovm  in  America  than  he  is  in  Great 
Britain.    Although  I  have  had  several  bookshops  in  London  and  Edinburgh  searching  for  books 
regarding  him  and  his  works.    Only  one  anthology  has  been  uncoverdd  which  contains  the  poem 
by  which  he  is  remembered.    Yet  scarcely  a  poetical  anthology  published  in  the  states  fails 
to  include  "Mortality",  or  better  known  by  its  first  line,  "0?  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of 
Mortal  be  Proud'.'. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  ran  across  the  poem  and  was  so  impressed  by  it  I  com- 
mitted it  to  memory.    Later  I  learned  it  vjas  Abraham  Lincoln's  favorite  poem.    Still  later 
I  came  into  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  poem  in  the  mart3rred  President's  ovm  handvn^iting. 
This  chain  of  events  has  caused  me  to  become  intensely  interested  in  the  Poet. 

last  Fall  I  paid  a  visit  to  Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  University  of  Harro- 
gate, Tennessee.    There  Dr.  Gerald  McMurtry  permitted  me  to  see  and  borrow  a  voluminous  file 
regarding  my  poem.    I  had  several  copies  made.    The  material  in  the  file  v;as  gathered  by  Mi-. 
Hambrecht  of  Wisconsin.    The  gentleman  must  have  spent  much  time  and  considerable  mcney  in 
obtaining  material  and  editing  it.    A  copy  of  this  file  I  brought  ;'rith  me  to  Scotland. 

This  morning  I  insisted  Bertie  acctsnpany  me  at  eight  o'clock  to  the  New 
Calton  burying  ground  for  in  it  I  have  learned  William  Knox  is  interred.    This  is  only  a 
block  from  the  hotel.    I  i^anted  her  to  take  a  picture  of  me  standing  by  his  grave.  The 
gates  vrere  unlocked  and  as  we  entered  we  chanced  into  a  conversation  vrLth  a  passing  gentle- 
man.   Promptly  he  became  interested  in  our  project  and  TiiaJked  in  with  us. 

The  first  thing  to  catch  my  eye  was  a  very  fine  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  a  negro  slave  with  uplifted  arms  SiyLng  prostrate  at  the  Ehanciaptor^s  feet.    I  had 
known  a  memorial  to  Lincoln  was  in  Edinburgh  and  was  most  happy  to  photograph  it  vn.th  Bertie 
and  our  new  friend  standing  beside  it.    The  statue  is  dedicated  to  Scots  v;ho  died  aiding 
Lincoln  in  the  fight  for  human  freedcsn. 

Then  x-ie  began  the  search  for  William  Knox.    Bertie  and  the  Sect  finally 
left  but  I  tramped  the  plot  over  in  vain.    If  Knox  is  buried  in  that  cemetery  he  remains 
well  hidden.    At  length  I  gave  up  to  journey  again  to  the  University.    Here  I  had  a  most 
enjoyable  visit  with  Dr.  James  C.  Corsonf    I  have  learned  he  is  the  outstanding  authority 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  intensive  research  on  that  subject  has  made  him  a  leading  his- 
torian regarding  evei-ything  concerning  the  Scottish-English  border.    Because  of  much  study 
of  Scott  he  probably  Icnows  more  of  William  Knox  than  any  living  person. 
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He  was  delighted  at  the  file  vri.th  -which  I  presented  him.    After  a  casual 
glance  he  assured  me  there  is  probably  more  data  about  the  poet  in  that  memoranda  than  there 
is  in  the  whole  of  Scotland.    None  of  the  books  of  Knox's  poems  and  other  writings  are  in  the 
University  Library  but  some  of  them  are  in  the  possession  of  the  National  Library  of  Scotland. 

It  was  disappointing  that  the  shortness  of  my  visit  and  the  habit  oo  many 
institutions  have  of  closing  on  Saturday  prevented  my  meeting  the  7ery  Reverend  John  Baillie, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  the  Reverend  Professor  William  Hanson  and  Mr.  Beattie, 
Librarian  of  the  Scottish  National  Library.    All  of  these  gentlemen  have  aided  in  my  search 
for  details  regarding  William  Knox. 

Dr.  Corson  is  very  enthusiastic  in  his  desire  to  aid  me  in  every  possible 
way.    He  is  going  to  furnish  me  with  photostatic  copies  of  sucji  correspondence  as  is  avail- 
able betv/een  Knox  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Also  a  photograph  of  the  memorial  tablet  in  the 
church  at  Lillienleaf  as  well  as  of  the  farm  house  in  which  he  vras  bom. 

I  left  the  Library  to  visit  vri.th  Dr.  J.  R.  Peddie,  head  of  the  Carnegie 
Trust  for  Scottish  Universities^  \-sho  have  proven  very  helpful.    He  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  visiting.    Our  conversation 
quickly  turned  from  poets  to  World  Affairs.    He  shov/ed  a  good  knowledge  of  such  things. 
Particularly  was  I  impressed  with  Ms  view  that  the  United  States  is  so  self  sufficient  she 
cannot  accept  goods  from  bfaher  countries  in  great  quantity.    He  feels  other  countries  must 
work  out  their  economic  problems  without  depending  upon  sale  of  the  much  of  their  products 
to  the  U.  S. 

The  Trust  which  he  heads  was  the  first  founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie  after  he 
socked  J.  P.  Morgan  the  sum  of  $500,000,000  for  his  steel  company  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  in  1901.    Dr.  Peddie  is  much  concerned  about  the  in- 
vestments of  the  Funds  monies.    At  present  all  is  invested  in  British  Gtovernment  bonds. 
I  shudder  to  think  what  will  happen  to  that  if  the  Labor  ^arty  gets  back  into  power  for  an 
extended  svxay,  which  could  happen  at  anytime. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  James  Things  Bookstore.    These  people  have  been  unable  to 
locate  anything  about  William  Knox  for  me.    I  believe  the  personnel  were  as  pleased  as  I  v;hen 
on  an  old  book  shelf  I  discovered  a  poetical  anthology  printed  in  1857  containing  five  of 
Knox's  poems. 

Back  in  the  hotel  I  foxmd  a  call  from  a  Ifr.  Forbes.    I  knew  of  no  one  by 
that  name  but  upon  calling  his  number  discovered  it  to  be  our  chance  acquaintance  of  the 
morning.    He  had  become  interested  in  the  vfhereabouts  of  Knox*s  burial  and  has  enlisted  the 
services  of  the  city  officials.    They  have  promised  to  locate  the  grave  and  arrange  for  me 
to  get  a  picture  of  the  memorial  stone.    But  Mr.  Forbes  said, 

"My  wife  wotild  certainly  like  to  see  the  person  who  has  come  clear  across 
the  ocean  to  visit  the  grave  of  a  man  who  has  been  dead  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years." 
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The  afternoon  was  passed  by  our  party  in  inspecting  Hollyrocd  and  Ed^burgh 
Castles.    Hollyrocd  continues  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Kings  and  Queen  of  Britain  on  vis- 
its to  Edinburgh.    It  was  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  favorite  residence.    Here  her  secretary 
and  suspected  lover  were  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  her  husband.    This  started  Mary  on 
her  vendetta  v;ith  Damby  which  eventually  cost  her  the  throne  and  liberty. 

The  banquet  hall  is  adorned  xri.th  approximately  one  hundred  kings  of  Scot- 
land beginning  with  Fergus  I,  3  30  B.C.  and  ending  with  Charles  II  in  the  late  seventeenth 
century.    Of  course,  nearly  all  of  them  are  figments  of  the  painters  imagination  but  they 
seem  to  have  satisfied  Charles  ego. 

Stirling  Castle,  high  on  a  hill,  was  the  city's  principal  fortress  in  the 
ages  Scots  were  almost  continHally  at  war.    Apparently  the  Scots  and  Pifctfe  originally  came 
from  Ireland  but  from  wherever  they  came  they  certainly  brought  a  bellicose  nature.  Through 
the  ages  Romans,  Norsemen,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes  and  Englishmen  vainly  endeavored  to  subdue 
them.    When  none  of  these  foes  were  available  for  warfare  the  sturdy  inhabitants  of  the 
hills  and  dales  were  vjont  to  keep  in  trim  by  xrrarring  on  each  other. 

If  anyone  would  doubt  the  v/arlike  characteristic  of  this  hardy  race  they 
should  study  the  memorial  statues  on  the  grounds  of  Stirling  Castle.    I  believe  Scots  are 
my  favorites  among  all  the  peoples  I  have  encountered  on  this  trip.      But  applying  the  term, 
peace-loving,  to  them  represents  the  acme  of  pollyanna  imagination. 

While  walking  out  of  the  entrance  to  Stirling  Castle  someone  informed  us 
Pinza  had  won  the  Derby.    This  called  for  secatbMg  special  so  vie  v/ent  to  the  Cafe  Royal, 
apparently  Edinburgli's  best  restaurant  for  dinner.    As  if  to  aid  our  celebration  in  picking 
the  winner  v/e  were  served  steaks,  first  we  have  seen  in  Britain. 


LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  Karen  Jennings,  Bob  Berry,  Bill  Berry,  Su-Su 
Jennings,  Guy  Berry,  and  Melissa  Berry. 


December  l5> 


Dear  Everybodyt 

"Let's  talk  about  Christmas"  was  our 
son  Bob's  oft  repeated  admonition  at  the 
dinner  table  as  the  Yule  Tide  approached. 
His  last  Christmas  on  earth  was  passed 
in  a  fox-ho3£  among  tlie  snoiT  garbed  ever- 
greens of  the  Ardennes,  The  memory  of 
that  Christmas  of  19hh9  when  we  knew  our 
boy  vfas  caught  in  tlie  fiury  of  the  Battle 
of  tte  Bulge,  serves  to  temper  the  frivoli- 
ties of  the  season  with  more  serious 
thoughts* 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  again  the 
Christian  realm  Trill  commemorate  the  birth 
of  the  man  \rl\o  laid  dovm  the  tenets  by 
which  it  prays  and  lives  and  hopes.  The 
brightness  of  the  vre stern  world,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  darkness  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  springs  from  the  beacon  of  hope 
shining  from  the  halo  of  He  who  died  on 
the  Gross,  And  when  can  be  found  a  more 
fit  hour  to  re-affirm  our  faith  in  a  liiiTe 
hereafter,  in  the  Golden  Rule,  and  in  our 
fello^'iT  men,  than  noiT  as  vre  commemorate 
the  coming  of  He  who  brought  light  aid 
gladness  to  the  vrorld, 

"Do  unto  others,  as  thou  vrould  have 
others  do  unto  thee"  is  the  ideal  rule 
under  which  humanity  can  attain  the  most 
from  its  brief  journey  through  this  life. 
It  is  the  prime  requisite  for  successful 
and  harmonious  relations  with  ovr  fellc/iTs, 
Following  that  precept  as  best  one  can 
I  have  discovered  to  be  the  most  certain 
approach  to  the  peace  of  mind  so  essential 
to  serenity  and  happiness, 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  people 
around  me,    I  feel  much  as  did  Y/ill  Rogers 


whon  he  said,  "I  never  met  a  man  I  didn*t 
like,"  I  carry  the  firm  belief  all  mer 
are  honest  and  should  be  so  regarded  untiT 
they  prove  themselves  differently.  Be- 
cause some  occasionally  disappoint  us  ir 
not  so  much  a  result  of  intention  as  ol 
the  weakness  7;hich  all  mortals  cari^  v/i th- 
in themselves. 

Practically  everyore  is  honest  so  long 
as  the  going  is  easy,  l,^en  things  become 
difficult  many  follovT  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  and  as  Dale  Carnegie  states  - 
"through  vreakness  of  character  seeks  to 
blame  the  other  fellow  for  their  crvm 
shortcomings."  But  until  people  prove 
themselves  untrustworthy  I  believe  in 
them,  and  few  have  failed  me.  The  follovf- 
ing  letter  just  naT  received  certainly 
reinforces  my  confidence  in  my  fellovj" 
men. 

"I  vrorked  for  you  a  few  years  ago,  and 
I  kept  some  v/renches  that  did  not  belong 
to  me  when  I  left  the  company.  Since 
then  I  have  given  my  heart  to  God  and  I 
v;ant  to  get  this  off  raj  mind,  and  I  am 
sending  a  check  to  pay  for  them.  Please 
forgive  me  for  doing  such  a  thing.  I 
vras  not  raised  that  vray  by  my  father  anc 
mother. " 

From  the  time  humanity  was  placed  or 
this  earth  speculation  regarding  a  life 
hereafter  has  been  rife.  Wise  men  anc 
ignorant  have  unceasingly  debated  exis- 
tence after  death.  Folloi-rLng  the  adop- 
tion of  I/iarxisra  by  the  Russian  Bolshevists, 
with  its  crass  materialism,  increasing 
numbers  of  people  have  come  to  regard  it 


as  the  smart  thing  to  doubt  sn  eternal 
existence. 

Occasionally  Bertie  is  disturbed  to 
hear  friends  or  acquaintances  decry  the 
belief  in  a  life  eternal e  She  and  I 
share  a  firm  conviction  that  somey^-here, 
somehow  there  is  an  after  life,  'lie  can- 
not lead  ourselves  to  believe  people  v;ho 
have  lived  such  fine  lives  as  did  our 
soldier  sen,  and  Bertie's  and  my  parents, 
are  separated  from  us  forever,  I  tell 
her  to  let  the  agnostics  have  at  their 
scoffing.  They  know  exactly  as  much  about 
the  happenings  after  death  as  do  we  - 
ViThich  is  absolutely  nothing,  I'lany  cen- 
turies ago  the  Persian  poet  in  speculating 
on  the  ageless  subject  reached  that  con- 
clusion as  he  wrote: 

"There  was  the  door  to  vrhich  I  found 
no  key. 

There  v/as  the  veil  through  which 
I  might  not  see  

The  precious  children  shown  in  this 
picture  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
is  to  befall  them  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  I  am  occasionally  chide d  regarding 
my  dim  vievf  of  the  direction  in  which 
our  government  and  form  of  society  is 
trending.  Because  I  have  no  faith  in  a 
Democracy,  I  am  frequently  labeled  a 
pessimist,  I  am  far  from  deserving  that 
appellation.  Actually,  I  envy  these 
youngsters  for  their  years  thiat  lie  ahead. 

My  generation  inherited  the  finest 
form  of  govemraent  ever  designed  by  man. 
We  could  not  keep  it,  but  negligently 
have  allc/red  it  to  slip  xn.to  degenerating 
Democracy,  To  our  successors  is  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  lifting  aga5.n 
the  torch  of  human  freedom  which  V/ash- 
ington  kept  flickering  at  Valley  Forge 
and  Lincoln  reld.ndled  vritli  the  blood  of 
thousands  on  Civil  War  battlefields. 

As  I  look  over  the  fifty-seven  yuars 
I  have  spent  in  this  vale  of  tears  v/ith 
its  trials  and  tribulations,  its  pleasures 
and  ecstasies,  more  and  more  I  come  to 
believe  vrLth  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox: 

"Whatever  is  -  is  best»" 

M   Jl    '/.    'L  JL   .11.  Ji 

ir  Tr  ir  Ir  ;/•  //-  ii 
Lucky>  Lucky  mcj    Last  summer  irhile 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  I  searched  v/hat 
I  thought  vms  the  New  Calton  Cemetery  in 
search  of  the  burial  place  of  YfilHam 
Knox,    'iiThile  my  vrife  and  I  v/ere  scanning 


the  headstones  a  Scot  vralked  in  the  gate 
and.  inquired  ou:c*  mission.  He  helped  us 
in  our  aearch,  but  after  a  couple  of  hours 
vre  gave  up©  We  lia.d  looked  at  every  head- 
stone in  the  cemetery,  and  we  could  not 
find  William  Knox«  lir,  Forbes,  the  help- 
ful Scot,  then  told  me  he  was  going  to 
the  City  Hall  and  discover  v^here  ITilliam 
Knox  vfas  buried.  It  seems  every  person 
buried  in  Edinburgh  Cemeteries  is  re- 
gistered at  City  Hall, 

Several  months  lat'.r  I  received  some 
pictures  from  him  of  "i/illiam  Knox's  grave- 
stone. It  seems  we  had  stumbled  into  the 
Old  Calton  Cemetery  instead  of  the  New. 
The  New  was  across  the  street,  and  in  it 
Mr(,  Forbes  had  located  William  Knox's 
grave  and  had  taken  pictures  of  it.  In 
the  course  of  our  correspondence  I  told 
him  I  v7ould  dearly  love  to  ge  t  a  copy  of 
the  book  of  Vfilliam  Knox's  poems  publish- 
ed over  a  century  ago^ 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
in  v/hich  he  said  d,mn  on  the  border  be- 
tv/een  Scotland  and  England  he  had  located 
a  copy  of  Knox's  poems  published  in  13I"7^ 
for  vfhich  he  had  been  compelled  to  psy 
10/6  viiich  is  about  $1,50,  The  book  has 
arrived  and  nar  I  am  the  proud  possessor 
of  one  of  William  Knox's  books  of  poetry. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
only  three  other  copies  of  this  book  are 
extant.  One  is  in  the  library  of  Lincoln 
^femorial  University,  Harrogate,  Tonne sseej 
another  at  Bradley  University,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  and  tlie  third  is  in  possession 
of  A»  G,  I.'IcKnight  of  Duluth,  I  lime  sot  a, 

liy  interest  in  '.Tilliam  Knox  and  his 
poetry  springs  from  the  fact  he  is  the 
author  of  "Ohi  Y/liy  Should  the  Spirit  of 
Mortal  be  Proud p"  Tlie  poem  is  universally 
acclaimed  as  havin,;,  been  the  martyred 
Lincoln's  favorite,  I  am  the  proud  possess- 
or of  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  the  Presi- 
dent* s  own  handwriting  v;ritten  over  a 
century  ago,  A  copy  of  the  only  edition 
of  Knox's  works  to  be  published  is  cer- 
tainly a  splendid  companion  piece. 

This  poem  is  more  than  just  one  man*s 
favorite.  In  a  nation  wide  poll  taken  by 
the  y.merican  Nevirspaper  Alliance  in  1929 
it  vms  rated  among  the  top  ten  favorites 
of  the  American  people, 

.IL   J'.    Jl    U  JL 

V       if  ir  n  ,r  i, 
Another  football  season  has  faded  into 
memory.     It  ended  for  me  v;ith  my  eyes 
glued  to  the  television  "patching  I'.iaryland 


Lincoln's  Favorite  Poem. 

Accorclmg  to  those  who  knew  him 
most  intimately,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  never 
again  the  same  man  after  the  death  of 
Ann  Rutledge,  the  "best  beloved"  of 
bis  early  manhood.  He  had  always 
been  subject  to  attacks  of  mental  de- 
pression, but  after  her  death  they  be- 
came more  frequent  and  alarming.  It 
was  about  that  time  that  he  cajne 
across  some  A^erses  in  the  "Poets'  Cor- 
ner" of  a  rui'al  newspaper  which  made 
a  strong  impression  on  him.  This  was 
the  poem  beginning  "Oh,  why  should 
the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  V"  None 
who  ever  heard  him  repeat  these  won- 
derfully plaintive  yet  curiously  empty 
lines  in  after  life  realized  that  they 
sei'ved  to  keep  in  his  memory  a  grief 
which  remained  with  perpetual  in- 
sistence in  his  heart,  to  which  he  could 
not  with  becoming  delicacy  ^llude  di- 
rectly, bijt  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Lincoln  never  recovered  wholly  from 
the  loss  of  his  youthful  fiancee. 

Fon  many  mouths  after  the  passing 
of  this  beautiful  young  woman  Lin- 
coln   was    utterly    disconsolate  and 

j  made  no  secret  of  the  fact.  It  was 
then  that  these  ultra  somber  lines 
seemed  to  furnish  him  with  a  vehicle 

:  by  means  of  which  he  might  give  ex- 
pression to  some  of  the  sadness  of 
soul  which  overshadowed  him.  In  the 
words  of  one  who  knew  him  at  the 
time:  "He  was  heard  to  murmur  them 
to  himself  as  he  slipped  into  the  vil- 
lage at  nightfall  after  an  evening  visit 
to  the  cemetery,  and  he  would  sudden- 
ly break  out  with  them  in  little  social 
assemblies  after  periods  of  silent 
gloom.  They  seemed  to  come  unbid- 
den to  his  lips." 

That  poem  is  now  Lincoln's  very 
own.  The  name  of  the  obscure  poet  is 
lost  to  posterity,  but  his  unpretentious 
work  is  associated  imperishably  with 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  men  and  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  his  supreme  sorrow. 


Knox,  "Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud'*    -  Poem  in  Lincoln's  Hand 
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THE  POEM  LINCOLN  DIDN'T  WRITE. 


By  John  Edward  Hicks. 
HE  favorite  poem  o£ 
Abraliam  Lincoln, 
M'ritten  by  an  obscure 
young  Scottish  poet,  lias  led  to 
the  collection  of  some  3,000 
poems  about  the  martyred 
President,  the  collector  being 
Henry  B.  Bass,  Enid,  Okla., 
contractor. 

The  poem  is  "Mortality," 
sometimes  miscalled  "Immor- 
tality," or  "Why  Should  the 


and  given  to  Lincoln.  The  first 
of  its  14  stanzas  goes  like  this: 

Oh    why    should    the    spU-lt  of 

mortal  be  proud? 
Like   a  swift   fleeting   meteor,  a 

fast  flylnp;  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break 

of  the  wave — 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in 

the  grave. 

It  is  frankly,  according  to 
the  author  himself,  a  para- 
phrasing of  the  scriptures,  be- 
ing based  on  Job  III  and  Ec- 
clesiastes  I. 

Lincoln  memorized  the 
poem  and  v^'as  fond  of  quoting 
it.  Friends  began  attributing 


some  40  miles  south  of  Edin- 
burgh, mixed  farming  and 
poetry,  like  Piobert  Burns.  In 
1820  the  family  moved  to  Ed- 
inburgh where  Knox  engaged 
in  journalism,  frequently  con- 
tributing to  the  Literary  Ga- 
zette. He  visited  the  lake 
poets,  Wordsworth,  Southey 
and  Coleridge,  and  was  a  guest 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbots- 
ford.  Some  of  his  poems,  in- 
cluding "Mortality,"  were 
published  in  1824  in  "Songs 
of  Israel;"  the  rest  of  them 


Lincoln's  Favorite  Poem  in  His  Own  Hand,  as  Shown  on  a  Photostatic  Copy  of 
an  Original  for  Which  Henry  B.  Bass  of  Enid,  Okla.,  Paid  $6,000. 


Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud?" 
A  legend,  firmly  fixed,  is  that 
Lincoln  himself  was  the  author 
of  the  poem.  Actually,  it  ap- 
peared in  1824  in  .  "Songs  of 
Israel"  and  again  in  1847  in 
the  collected  works  of  William 
Knox,  Edinburgh  poet,  said  to 
have  been  of  the  same  stock 
as  John  Knox,  the  great  Scot- 
tish reformer. 

Lincoln  as  a  young  man  had 
access  to  the  libraries  of 
Judge  John  Pitcher  and  Judge 
John  A.  Brackenridge.  While 
studying  law  there,  he  read 
the  poetry  of  Milton,  Gold- 
smith, Cowpcr,  Pope,  Gray, 
Shakespeare,  Burns  and  Byron. 
It  Vv'as  said  that  when  he  went 
to  Springfield  he  could  "quote 
more  poetry  than  any  man  in 
town." 

The  poem,  "Mortality,"  had 
been  printed  anonymously  in 
a  nev/spaper,  clipped  by  Dr. 
Jason  Duncan  of  New  Salem 


it  to  Lincoln  himself,  so  in 
1846  he  wrote: 

"Beyond  all  question,  I  am 
not  the  author.  I  M'ould  give 
all  I  am  worth  to  be  able  to 
write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I 
think  that  is.  Neither  do  I 
know  who  is  the  author." 

Lincoln  copied  the  poem 
and  gave  it  to  a  friend.  It 
eventually  came  into  the  Bar- 
rett collection  of  Lincolniana. 
It  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  at 
the  Parke-Bernet  auction  in 
New  York,  the  purchaser  be- 
ing Mr.  Bass  and  the  high 
bid  $6,000. 

Even  after  becoming  Presi- 
dent, Lincoln.^  continued  his 
quest  as  1o  the"  identity  of  the 
poet.  Finally  the  answer  came 
from  General  James  Grant 
Wilson,  distinguished  hterary 
editor  in  Chicago,  a  friend  of 
the  President.  He  sent  Mr. 
Lincoln  a  copy  of  Knox's  col- 
lected poems. 

William  Knox,  born  in  1789 


the  following  year  in  "The 
Harp  of  Zion." 

On  November  12,  1825,  he 
suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  at 
Leith  and  died.  He  was  buried 
in  the  "new"  Calton  cemetery, 
Edinburgh.  Seventy  years  later 
a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  by  a  grand- 
nephew. 

The  published  volumes  of 
Knox's  poetry  are  exceedingly 
rare.  Rare  book  dealers  told 
Bass  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  copy  at  any  price. 
In  Scotland,  Bass  asked  the 
help  of  a  Scotsman.  In  course 
of  time,  the  Scot  wrote  that 
he  had  found  a  copy  and  had 
sent  it  on. 

"I  hope  I  did  not  pay  loo 
much,"  he  added.  The  price 
was  $1.50. 

Bass  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  and  played 
football  on  the  varsity  teams 
of  1916  and  1917. 
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LINCOLN:  POET  OR  RHYMESTER? 


Was  Lincoln  a  mere  rhymester — a 
maker  of  poor  verse?  Lincoln  ex- 
perienced "feelings  .  .  .  which  were 
certainly  poetry"'  but  in  a  letter  to 
Andrew  Johnston,  a  Quincy,  Illinois 
lawyer,  he  questioned  "whether  (his) 
expression  of  those  feelings  is  poetry." 
Apparently  Lincoln  thought  himself  a 
failure  as  a  poet.  He  read  the  poetry 
of  others  with  appreciation  and  under- 
standing (See  Harkness  &  McMurtry 's 
book  "Lincoln's  Favorite  Poets."  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  Press,  1959). 
Yet  he  always  labored  under  the  be- 
lief that  the  true  poetic  gift  was 
beyond  his  reach. 

While  Lincoln's  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion was  not  rhymed  verse  "there  is 
a  deep  and  abiding  vein  of  pure 
poetry  that  runs  all  through  his 
speeches."  Richard  Hanser  in  an 
article  entitled  "Lincoln  and  Poetry" 
has  written  that  "today  scholars  write 
of  his  speeches  as  'applied  art'  and 
discuss  the  "subtle  rhythms  and 
cadences'  of  his  style.  Of  his  most 
memorable  lines  it  is  now  said  that 
'they  haunt  the  memory  as  much  for 
their  sound  as  their  meaning.'  " 

Lincoln's  earliest  poetic  efforts 
found  expression  in  the  form  of  dog- 
gerel verse  inscribed  in  his  sum  book: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  his  hand  and  pen 

he  will  be  good  but  god  knows 

When" 

On  the  same  page  Lincoln  wrote  in 

a  more  serious  vein: 

"Time  What  an  emty  vaper  tis  and 
days  how  swift  they  are  swift  as 
an  Indian  (arr(ow)  fly  or  like  a 
shooting  star  the  present  moment 
Just  (is  here)  then  slides  away  in 
(haste)  that  we  (can)  never  say 
they  ('re  ours)  but  (only  say  th(ey) 
're  past" 

Another  page  of  Lincoln's  sum  book 
carries  this  bit  of  doggerel: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is  my  name 
And  with  my  pen  I  wrote  the  same 
I  wrote  in  both  hast  and  speed 
and  left  it  here  for  fools  to  read" 

Legend  has  it  that  as  a  young  man 
Lincoln  wrote  an  epitaph  for  a  Kick- 
apoo  Indian,  named  Johnny  Kongapod. 
It  has  the  ring  of  Lincoln's  literary 
style  but  there  is  no  factual  evidence 
available  to  prove  that  Lincoln  is  the 
author: 

"Here  lies  poor  Johnny  Kongapod 
Have  mercy  on  him,  gracious  God 


As  he  would  do  if  he  was  God 
And  you  were  Johnny  Kongapod" 

Lincoln's  major  effort  is  a  twenty- 
five  stanza  poem  titled  after  the  first 
line  of  stanza  one,  "My  childhood 
home  I  see  again."  Lincoln  evidently 
hastily  jotted  down  a  rough  draft 
sometime  in  1844  after  visiting  his 
old  home  in  Indiana.  The  original 
manuscript,  now  owned  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  when  compared  with 
later  published  versions,  reveals  that 
Lincoln  gave  this  poem  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  and  attention.  The  May 
29,  1939  edition  of  Lincoln  Lore,  num- 
ber 529  entitled  "Abraham  Lincoln: 
Poet"  provides  the  original  text  with 
the  words  in  italics  that  were  dis- 
carded and  with  footnotes  indicating 
the  words  that  were  substituted.  This 
study  was  made  by  Dr.  Louis  A.  War- 
ren, the  former  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore. 
(See  the  illustrated  cut  in  this  bul- 
letin). 

The  revised  edition  of  twenty-four 
stanzas  bears  the  supposed  date  of 
February  25,  1846.  (See  "The  Col- 
lected Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln". 
Volume  1,  1824-1848,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Press,  pages  367-370).  The 
editors  of  "The  Collected  Works" 
state  that  they  "have  dated  it  the 
day  following  Lincoln's  letter  to 
Andrew  Johnston  because  in  that  let- 
ter Lincoln  specifies  that  the  poem  is 
'almost  done.'  " 

In  a  letter  to  Johnston,  dated  April 
18,  1846  Lincoln  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  the  writing  of 
the  poem:  "In  the  fall  of  1844,  think- 
ing I  might  aid  some  to  carry  the 
State  of  Indiana  for  Mr.  Clay,  I  went 
into  the  neighborhood  in  that  State 
in  which  I  was  raised,  where  my 
mother  and  only  sister  were  buried, 
and  from  which  I  had  been  absent 
about  fifteen  years.  That  part  of  the 
country  is,  within  itself,  as  unpoetical 
as  any  spot  of  the  earth;  but  still, 
seeing  it  and  its  objects  and  inhabit- 
ants aroused  feelings  in  me  which 
were  certainly  poetry;  though  whether 
my  expression  of  those  feelings  is 
poetry  is  quite  another  question. 
When  I  got  to  writing,  the  change  of 
subjects  divided  the  thing  into  four 
little  divisions  or  cantos,  the  first  only 
of  which  I  send  you  now  and  may 
send  the  others  hereafter." 

The  first  canto  which  Lincoln  sent 
Johnston  consisted  of  ten  stanzas,  the 
first  ten  of  the  poem  of  the  original 


manuscript.  The  version  sent  Johns- 
ton was  a  revision  of  the  original  as 
is  indicated  by  Lincoln  Lore  number 
529. 

On  September  6,  1848  Lincoln  again 
wrote  to  Johnston,  "You  remember 
when  I  wrote  you  from  Tremont  last 
spring,  sending  you  a  little  canto  of 
what  I  called  poetry,  I  promised  to 
bore  you  with  another  some  time.  I 
now  fulfil  the  promise.  The  subject 
of  the  present  one  is  an  insane  man. 
His  name  is  Matthew  Gentry.  He  is 
three  older  than  I,  and  when  we  were 
boys  we  went  to  school  together.  He 
was  rather  a  bright  lad,  and  the  son 
of  the  rich  man  of  our  very  poor 
neighborhood.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  unaccountably  became  furiously 
mad,  from  which  condition  he  grad- 
ually settled  down  into  harmless  in- 
sanity. When,  as  I  told  you  in  my 
other  letter  I  visited  my  old  home  in 
the  fall  of  1844,  I  found  him  still 
lingering  in  this  wretched  condition. 
In  my  poetizing  mood  I  could  not 
forget  the  impressions  his  case  made 
upon  me." 

This  canto  of  thirteen  stanzas  is 
sometimes  called  "The  Maniac."  It 
consists  of  the  revised  verses  eleven 
to  twenty-two  of  the  original  manu- 
script with  stanza  twenty-three  de- 
leted, and  with  the  addition  of  the 
stanza: 

"O  death!  Thou  awe-inspiring 
prince, 

That  keepst  the  world  in  fear; 
Why  dost  thou  tear  more  blest  ones 
hence, 

And  leave  him  ling'ring  here?" 

Lincoln  closed  his  September  6,  1846 
letter  to  Johnston  with  the  statement: 
"If  I  should  ever  send  another,  the 
subject  will  be  a  'Bear  hunt.'  "  This 
poem,  dated  September  6,  1846  by  the 
editors  of  "The  Collected  Works  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  consists  of  twenty- 
two  stanzas.  It  appears  from  the  two 
concluding  stanzas  of  the  original  and 
uncorrected  version  of  "My  childhood 
home  .  .  ."  that  the  "Bear  Hunt"  was 
a  part  of  the  original  composition. 
The  next  to  the  last  stanza  appears 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  third 
canto  of  a  more  pleasant  topic. 

Lincoln's  robust  poem,  the  "Bear 
Hunt"  has  something  "of  the  flavor 
of  a  wilderness  folk  tale."  While  "My 
childhood  home  .  .  ."  reveals  a  mel- 
ancholy vein  in  Lincoln's  nature.  The 
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LINCOLN  LORE 


A  manuscript  in  Abraham  Lincoln's 
own  hand  which  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  of  Congress  by 
Mary  Lincoln  Isham  of  Washington  is 
of  intense  interest  to  Lincoln  students, 
as  it  reveals  how  Lincoln's  choice  of 
words  improved  when  he  could  give 
some  time  and  attention  to  his  written 
compositions. 

Upon  visiting  his  old  home  in  Indiana 
in  1844  he  was  stirred  to  write  some 
poetry  which  evidently  he  jotted  down 
hastily.  An  occasion  arose,  however, 
fur  him  to  submit  the  poetry  to  a  friend 
which  caused  him  to  go  over  the  manu- 
script carefully,  dividing  the  long  poem 
into  two  cantos. 

Copies  of  the  two  revised  cantos 
have  been  published,  but  now  for  the 
first  time  the  original  and  uncorrected 
manuscript  is  available.  Four  new  stan- 
zas of  poetry  which  Lincoln  failed  to 
include  in  his  revised  writing  are  now 
presented,  and  it  is  also  discovered  that 
he  wrote  one  new  stanza,  not  appearing 
in  the  original,  to  conclude  one  of  the 
cantos  after  the  revision  was  made. 

After  reading  the  first  draft  of  the 
part  of  the  poem  relating  to  the  insane 
youth,  Matthew  Gentry,  one  is  deeply 
impressed  by  Lincoln's  reaction  to  the 
tragedy  of  his  school  companion. 

It  also  appears  from  this  manuscript 
as  if  his  poem  on  "Tbe  Bear  Hunt"  was 
also  a  part  of  the  original  composition. 
Tiie  two  concluding  stanzas  seem  to 
be  tiansition  verses  which  anticipate 
the  writing  of  a  more  pleasant  theme — 

"And  now  away  to  seek  some  scene 
LeSs  painful  than  the  last." 

Lincoln  left  unchanged  the  word 
joined — pronounced  by  him  "jined"  to 
rime  with  mind — indicating  that  as 
late  as  1844  it  was  in  good  usage  in  his 
vocabulary-  at  least. 

The  text  as  Lincoln  first  wrote  it  is 
herewith  presented.  The  words  which 
were  discarded  for  more  satisfactory 
ones  are  placed  in  italics  and  the  sub- 
stituted expressions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  footnotes. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  i  POET 

My  childhood  home  I  see  again 
And  ffladdtn  with  the  view. 
And  still  as  mcm'n'ea  croud  my  brain 
There's  eadneag  in  It  too. 


Poor  Matthew.  1  have  ne'er  forgot 
When  first  vrith  maddened  vntl 
YoiiTBcIf  you  maimed,  pvur  fciiher  fought, 
Tour  -moVier  atrovt-  to  hilt. 


O  Memory,  thou  midway  world 
Twlxt  earth  nmi  paradise. 
Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  I 
lu  dreamy  sliadows  rise. 

And  freed  froiu  all  Uial'a   snos-i  or  vll 
Seems  hallowed,  pure  and  brtpht 
Like  scenes  hi  some  enchanted  vale 
All  batlied  In  llguid  light 

Ah  dijitant  tnountatiux  please  the  eye 
When  twilight  chases  day 
As  brighter  tonea  that,  pausing  by. 
In  di-itance  dlu  away; 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall 
We  lingering  Ibt  Its  roar 
So  memory  will  hallow  all 
We've  known,  but  know  no  more 

A'citr  twenty  ycMfii  have  passed  aw-iy 
Since  here  1  bade  farewell 
To  wouil!d,  to  field  and  scenes  of  play 
And  schoolmates  loved  so  well. 


Where  many  were  ho^o  few  rem 
Of  uld  familiar  thlngfl. 
Hut  seeing:  the»e  to  mind  a^ain 
The  lost  and  absent  brings. 


The  friends  I  left  tliat  parting  day, 
How  changed,  aa  lime  baa  sped; 
Young:  cliiltUiood  pons,  strong  manhood 
eray. 

And  half  of  nil  are  dead. 


I  hear  the  fcne  survivors  tell 
How  naugbl  from  death  could  save. 
Till  every  sound  appears  a  kuctl. 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 


I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tn 
/  pace  the  hollow  rooms. 
And  feel,  companion  of  tbe  dead, 
I'm  living  in  their  tomby. 


And  here's  an  object  more  of  dread 
Tlirtn  aught  the  grave  contains, 
A  human  form  with  reason  fled 
While  wretched  life  remainfi. 

Poor  Matthew,  once  of  genim  bright. 
A  forhcne  fax'ored  child. 
Now  locked  for  aye  in  merital  night, 
A  haggard  madvian  tctld. 


And  terror  spread  and  nclgh'aors  ran  ,\3 

Your  dang'rous  strength  to  bind,  n 

.\d(\  scon  a  bowling  crjzy  iium  55 

Vour  limbs  v,ere  fast  conOnccl.  au 

How  then  you  writhed  and  shrieked  aloud  J7 
Your  bones  and  sinews  Iwirctl. 

And  flendiah  on  the  gaping  cruwd  50 

With  burning  eye-UalL*  glared,  iS« 

And  begged  and  sivore  and  wept  and  prayed  t:i 

With  maniac  laughter  joined;  h'i 

How  painful  are  the  puinH  diapliiyed  H.l 

Dy  pangs  Uiat  kill  tlic  uilnd.  .  H4 

And  when  at  IcngUi.  tho  drear  and  long 

Time  sootlied  your  hercer  wiies.  r,a 

How  plaintively  yuiir  muurnrul  «oi.g  CT 

Upon  the  still  night  ro;sc.  6f< 

I've  heard  it  oft  via  If  I  dreamed, 

Far  distant,  sweet  and  lone.  70 

The  funeral  dirge  it  ever  sucnicd  71 

Of  reu.son  dead  and  gone.  72 

To  drink  Its  drama  I've  stulc  awiiy,  7.! 

All  sUejitlt,  and  stlH.  74 

Kre  yet  tlie  rising  Gnrf  of  Day  7.1 

Had  .streaked  tho  eastern  hill.  70 

Air  beld  its  breath  oud  trct-a  all  sUll  77 

Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round;  78 

Thalr  ewelllng  tears  in  dewdrnp.s  fell  70 
I'pon  the  liufniny  ground. 


But  this  is  pa.<;t  and  naught  tc: 
That  raised  t/oit  o'er  the  hnile 
Your  maddening  shrieks  and  e 

Arc  like  forever  mute. 


Now  fare  thee  well,  more  thou  the  ca 
Than  subject  now  of  woe; 
AH  mental  pangs  by  times  kind  hand 
Hast  lost  the  power  to  know. 

And  noir  nieiiy  tu  xeek  some  scene 
Less  painful  than  the  Inst 
With  less  of  horrnr  mingled  in 
The  present  lind  the  pasl. 


The  very  a-ptyt  where  a_rcv:  the  bread 
That  formed  7np  bones  I  see, 
Bov>  strange  old  field  on  thee  to  tread 
And  feel  Fm  part  of  thee. 


.  chlldhood'a 
.  sadden 

.  memoo'  crowds 


B7.  them 
31,  grown 
3B.  loved 
Brt.  and 

40.  the 

41.  but 
<3,  the 


i9,  -Id. 

51, 
fl7.  strovi 
59.  ga/luE 

b2.  pronounced  Jlned 

— did  not  change 
63.  were   these  Bign^ 
(>5.  the 
liO.  thy 


77.  her — "trees 

tbe  speU" 
76.  whose 
!»2.  thee 
83.  piercing 


,  90,  01.  92,  03. 
original  text  ' 
eluding  stanza 


14.  93.  96.  omitted  froi 
■1th  the  following  nc» 
substituted: 


"O  death!  Thou  awe-inspiring  prince 
That  keepat  the  world  In  fear 
Why  dost  thou  tear  more  blest  one.i  benct; 
And  liyive  hJni  lingering  here."^ 
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"Bear  Hunt"  gives  an  insight  into  a 
happy  experience  of  his  youth: 

"A  wiltl-beai'  chace.  didst  never  see? 
Then   hast  thou  lived  in  vain. 
Thy  richest  bump  of  Rlorious  glee. 
Lies  desei't   in  thy  brain. 

'When  first  my  father  settled  here, 
'Twas  then   the  frontier  line: 
The  panther's  scream,  filled  night  with  fear 
And   bears   preyed   on   the  swine. 

"But  wo  for  Bruin's  short  lived  fun. 
When   rose  the  squealing  cry  : 
Now  man  and  horse,  with  dog  and  gun. 
For   vengeance,   at  him  fly. 

"A  sound  of  danger  strikes  his  ear  ; 
He  gives  the  breeze  a  snuff: 
Away  he  bounds,  with  little  fear. 
And   seeks  the  tangled  rough. 

"On  press  his  foes,  and  reach  the  ground, 
Where's  left  his  half  munched  meal ; 
The  dogs,  in  circles,  scent  around. 
And  find  his  fresh  made  trail. 

"With   instant   cry,   away  they  dash. 
And  men  as  fast  pursue ; 
O'er  logs  they  leap,  through  water  splash. 
And  Shout  the  brisk  halloo. 

"Now  to  elude  the  eager  pack. 
Bear  shuns  the  open  ground  ; 


Th(r)ough  matted  vines,  he  shapes  his  track 
And  runs  it,   round  and  round. 

"The  tall  fleet  cur,  with  deep-mouthed  voice. 
Now  speeds   him,   as  the  wind  ; 
While  half-grown  pup,  and  short-legged  fice. 
Are  yelping  far  behind. 

"And  fresh   recruits  are  dropping  in 
To  join  the  merry  corps: 
With  yelp  and  yell, — a  mingled  din — 
The  woods  are  in  a  roar. 

"And  round,  and  round  the  chace  now  goes. 
The  world's  alive  with  fun  ; 
Nick    Carter's   horse,   his   rider  throws. 
And  more.  Hill  drops  his  gun. 

"Now  sorely  pressed,  bear  glances  back. 
And   lolls  his  tired  tongTje ; 
When  as,  to  force  him  from  his  track. 
An   ambush   on   him  sprung. 

"Across  the  glade  he  sweeps  for  flight. 
And   fully   is   in  view. 
The   dogs,   new-fired,   by   the  sight, 
Their  cry,   and  speed,  renew. 

"The  foremost  ones,  now  reach  his  rear, 
He  turns,  they  dash  away ; 
And  circling  now,  the  wrathful  bear. 
They  have  him  full  at  bay. 


"At  top  of  speed,  the  horse-men  come. 
All   screaming  in   a  row. 
'Whoop  !  Take  him  Tiger.  Seize  him  Drum.' 
Bang, — bang  the  rifles  go. 

"And   furious  now,  the  dogs  he  tears, 
And  crushes  in  his  ire. 
Wheels  right  and  left,  and  upward  rears. 
With  eyes  of  burning  fire. 

"But  leaden  death   is  at  his  heart. 
Vain  all  the  strength  he  plies. 
And,  spouting  blood  from  every  part, 
He  reels,  and  sinks,  and  dies. 

"And   now   a   dinsome  clamor  I'ose, 
'Bout  who  should  have  his  skin  ; 
Who  first  draws  blood,  each  hunter  knows, 
This   prize  must   always  win. 

"But  who  did  this,  and  how  to  trace 
What's    true    from    what's    a  lie. 
Like  lawyers,  in  a  murder  ease 
They   stoutly  arguftj- 

Aforesaid   fice,  of  blustering  mood. 
Behind,   and  quite  forgot, 
Just  now  emerging  from  the  wood, 
Ariives  upon  the  spot. 

"With  grinning  teeth,  and  up-turned  hair — 

Brim  full  of  spunk  and  wrath. 

He  growls,  and  seizes  on  dead  bear. 

And    shakes    for    life    and  death. 

"And  swells  as  if  his  skin  would  tear. 
And  growls  and  shakes  again  ; 
And  swears,  as  plain  as  dog  can  swear. 
That  he  has  won  the  skin. 

"Conceited  whelp  !  we  laught  at  thee — 
Nor  mind,   that   not  a  few 
Of  pompous  two-legged  dogs  there  be. 
Conceited   quite  as  you." 

The  editors  of  "The  Complete  Works 
of  Abraham  Lincoln"  Volume  I,  1824- 
1848,  page  392,  in  a  note  relative  to 
Lincoln's  letter  (February  25,  1847) 
to  Johnston  state  that,  "In  the  Quincy 
Whig  for  May  5,  1847,  Johnston  pub- 
lished anonymously  the  first  two 
cantos,  giving  them  as  a  main  title 
'The  Return'  and  as  subtitles  'Part 
I_Reflection.'  'Part  II— The  Maniac' 
Quotations  from  Lincoln's  letter  pro- 
vided the  'prefatory  remarks.'  The 
third  canto  mentioned  by  Lincoln  does 
not  appear  in  the  Whig.  If,  as  may 
be  supposed,  the  third  canto  consisted 
of  'The  Bear  Hunt'  Johnston  may  well 
have  concluded  that  it  was  unsuitable 
for  printing  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  other  cantos."  Johnston  assented 
to  Lincoln's  stipulation  that  the 
"names  be  suppressed  by  all  means. 
I  have  not  sufficient  hope  of  the 
verses  attracting  any  favorable  notice 
to  tempt  me  to  risk  being  ridiculed 
for  having  written  them." 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1846  Lincoln  gave  a  lot  of  thought 
to  literary  pursuits.  There  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Quincy  Whig,  April  15, 
1846  an  article  entitled  "The  Trailor 
Murder  Case"  with  a  sub-title  "Re- 
markable Case  of  Arrest  For  Murder." 
While  this  narrative  was  published 
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anonymously,  the  identity  of  the 
author  was  known  by  Lincoln's  as- 
sociates. Ward  H.  Lamon's  biography 
"The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  From 
His  Birth  To  His  Inauguration  as 
President"  James  R.  Osgood  and  Com- 
pany, 1872,  pages  317-318,  carries  the 
statement  that,  "The  circumstances 
(of  the  murder  case)  impressed  him 
very  deeply  with  the  insufficiency  and, 
danger  of  'circumstantial  evidence;' 
so  much  so,  that  he  not  only  wrote 
the  following  account  to  Speed  (June 
19,  1841),  but  another  more  extended 
one,  which  was  printed  in  a  news- 
paper published  at  Quincy,  111." 

In  regard  to  Lincoln's  labors  for 
art's  sake  the  Lamon  biography 
carries  the  following  comment  con- 
cerning Lincoln's  literary  treatment 


of  the  Trailor  murder  case:  "There  is 
nothing  constrained,  and  nothing 
studied  or  deliberate  about  it;  but  its 
simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  artless 
grace  make  it  a  model  of  English 
composition."  A  further  statement 
about  Lincoln's  prose,  in  connection 
with  his  treatment  of  the  murder  case 
was  that,  "He  never  says  more  nor 
less  than  he  ought,  and  never  makes 
use  of  a  word  that  he  could  have 
changed  for  a  better." 

After  publication  in  the  Quincy 
Whig  Lincoln's  article  was  copied  a 
week  later  by  the  Sangamo  Journal. 
This  contribution  in  prose  undoubtedly 
resulted  from  the  literary  friendship 
between  Lincoln  and  Johnston.  The 
article  is  well  written  and  would  merit 
publication,  even  anonymously,  in  a 


modern  periodical.  (See  "The  Col- 
lected Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln" 
Volume  I,  1824-1848,  pages  371-376). 

In  1858  while  Lincoln  was  the  guest 
of  a  Winchester,  Illinois  hotel  pro- 
prietor, he  had  occasion  to  write  some 
verses  in  the  autograph  album  of  the 
two  daughters  of  the  innkeeper,  Rosa 
and  Linnie  Haggard.  These  original 
verses,  (the  manuscripts  are  the  prop- 
erty E.  G.  Miner  of  Rochester,  New 
York)  follow: 

"To  Rosa— 

"You  are  young,  and  I  am  older; 
You  are  hopeful,  I  am  not — 
Enjoy  life,  ere  it  grow  colder — 
Pluck  the  roses  ere  they  rot. 

"Teach  your  beau  to  heed  the  lay — 
That  sunshine  soon  is  lost  in  shade — 
That  noiv's  as  good  as  any  day — 
To  take  thee,  Rosa,  ere  she  fade. 

"Winchester,  Sep.  28,  1858.  A.  Lin- 
coln— " 

The  verse  "To  Linnie"  written  two 
days  later  on  September  30,  1858  fol- 
lows: 

"To  Linnie — 

"A  sweet  plaintive  song  did  I  hear. 
And  I  fancied  that  she  was  the 
singer — 

May  emotions  as  pure,  as  that  song 
set  a-stir 

Be  the  worst  that  the  future  shall 
bring  her. 

"Winchester  Sept.  30— 1858— A.  Lin- 
coln— " 

Lincoln  is  also  known  to  have 
written,  while  a  Springfield  lawyer, 
some  rather  undignified  lines  incorp- 
orating spoonerisms — which  are  de- 
fined as  a  transposition  of  sounds, 
usually  the  initial  sounds  of  two  or 
more  words.  The  dictionary  gives  an 
example:  "A  blushing  crow  for  a 
crushing  blow."  The  use  of  spooner- 
isms was  a  highly  popular  form  of 
humor  in  frontier  days.  One  such  pro- 
duction in  Lincoln's  hand  is  owned  by 
Nathaniel  E.  Stein,  a  former  president 
of  The  Manuscript  Society.  Lincoln's 
"Short  Short  Story"  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  facsimile  in  the  Fall  1956 
issue  of  Gentry  Magazine. 

As  president  of  the  United  States 
Lincoln  on  occasion  continued  to  com- 
pose doggerel  verse.  Two  weeks  after 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  Lincoln 
wrote  a  humorous  piece  which  was 
mentioned  in  John  Hay's  diary,  under 
the  date  of  July  19,  1863.  The  entry 
(deleted  in  part  in  Hay's  three  volume 
published  diary)  follows:  "The  Tycoon 
was  in  a  very  good  humor.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  scribbled  this  dog- 
gerel and  gave  it  to  me."  This  original 
verse  in  Lincoln's  handwritting  is  now 
a  part  of  the  Brown  University  col- 
lection : 

"Gen.  Lee's  invasion  of  the  North 
written  by  himself. 

"In  eighteen  sixty  three,  with  pomp 
and  mighty  swell /Me  and  Jeff's 
Confederacy,  went  forth  to  sack 
Phil-del/The  Yankees  they  got  arter 
us,  and  gin  us  particular  hell/And 
we  skidaddled  back  again,  and 
didn't  sack  Phil-del."/ 

Below  this  verse  Lincoln's  private 
secretary  appended  the  following  in- 
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formation:  "Written  Sunday  Morning 
July  19,  1863  Attest  John  Hay." 

Apparently  Lincoln  liked  to  "mess 
around  with  words,"  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  a  modern  writer.  In  the 
more  sophisticated  poetry  circles  the 
statement  has  been  made  that  "the 
end  product  of  poetry  is  knowledge." 
Certainly  this  statement  is  true  in 
regard  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  poetry. 
What  better  word  picture  do  we  have 
of  Lincoln's  Indiana  boyhood  than 
"My  Childhood  Home  .  .  ."  and  the 
"Bear  Hunt"?  Even  Lincoln's  dog- 
gerel verse,  spoonerisms  and  burles- 
que verse  give  us  an  insight  into  Lin- 
coln's nature  which  might  not  have 
been  revealed  except  in  rhymed  verse. 
Words  are  the  most  essential  tools  of 
knowledge  and  the  Sixteenth  Presi- 
dent was  a  skilled  craftsman,  even 
though  poetry  was  not  his  forte. 

WILLIAM  KNOX'S 
MONUMENT 

Abraham  Lincoln's  favorite  poem 
was  "Mortality"  by  William  Knox. 
The  poem  was  published  in  a  collec- 
tion of  works,  the  title  page  of  which 
follows.  "The/Lonely  Hearth,/  The 
Songs  of  Israel, /Harp  of  Zion./And/ 
Other  Poems/By/  William  Knox./ 
London  .-/John  Johnstone,  26  Pater- 
noster Row,/  And  15  Prince  Street, 
Edinburgh./1847." 

This  book  of  poems  was  presented  to 
President  Lincoln  by  General  James 
Grant  Wilson.  For  twenty  years  Lin- 
coln had  endeavored  to  identify  the 
author  and  he  was  pleased  to  learn 
from  General  Wilson  that  his  favorite 
poem  was  written  by  William  Knox,  a 
young  Scottish  poet  who  died  in  1825. 
After  his  election  to  the  presidency 
many  newspaper  reporters  erroneous- 
ly attributed  the  poem  "Mortality"  to 
Lincoln.  The  poem  appears  on  pages 
95  to  97  of  the  book.  Lincoln's  gift 
copy  is  not  known  to  be  extant.  Only 
three  copies  of  Knox's  collected  verse 
are  known  to  exist  in  America.  One 
copy  is  the  property  of  Henry  B. 
Bass  of  Enid,  Oklahoma,  and  another 
copy  is  located  at  Lincoln  Memorial 
University.  A  third  copy  belonged  to 
the  late  M.  L.  Houser  of  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois. He  left  this  book  to  Bradley 
University  from  which  library  it 
seems  to  have  disappeared. 

William  Knox,  died  of  a  paralytic 
stroke  and  was  buried  in  the  New 
Calton  Cemetery  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. His  was  one  of  the  early  inter- 
ments. His  monument  is  an  obelisk 
inscribed  as  follows:  "Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  William  Knox,  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  Knox  and  Barbara  Turn- 
bull  of  Firth,  Roxburgshire,  who  died 
at  Leith,  12th  November,  1825,  aged 
36.  Author  of  'The  Harp  of  Zion,' 
etc.  (Quotation)." 

On  the  same  side  of  this  four  sided 
monument  appears  this  inscription: 
"This  monument  was  erected  in  lov- 
ing admiration  of  the  poet  and  his 
works  by  his  grand-nephew  Thomas 
Lang  of  Calcutta  &  Bombay,  Nov. 
1895."  On  another  side  of  the  obelisk 
is  the  statement  that  William  Knox 


was  "a  branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
great  reformer  John  Knox."  A  third 
side  of  the  monument  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:  "The  poem  en- 
titled Mortality  by  Author  Knox  is 
engraved  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
walls  of  the  Imperial  Palace  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was  also  the  favorite 
poem  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  re- 
peated verses  from  it  on  the  day 
of  his  assassination."  Carved  directly 
below  the  above  mentioned  inscription 
are  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the 
twelve  stanza  poem: 


"Oh  !    Why  should  the   spirit  of  mortal  be 
p  roud  '.' 

Like  a  swift  fleetiriK  meteor,  a  fast  flying 
cloud, 

A   flash  of  the  liKhteninR,  a  break  in  the 
wave. 

He    passeth    from   life   to   his   rest   in  the 
ixvave. 

"  'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye.  'tis  the  draught  of 
a  breath 

From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness 
of  death  : 

From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the 
shroud  ; 

Oh,    why    should    the   spirit   of   mortal  be 
proud  ?" 
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MASTERPIECE:  'MORTALITY'  [1824]  BY  WILLIAM  KNOX 


With  Death  on  His  Mind 


BY  JOHN  J.  MILLER 


ON  THE  EVENING  of  March  25,  1864, 
Abraham  Lincoln  sent  his  young  son  Tad 
to  fetch  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
from  the  White  House  library.  With  the 
volume  in  hand,  the  president  recited 
passages  to  an  audience  of  one:  Francis 
Bicknell  Carpenter,  a  painter  who  was 
working  on  'Tu-st  Reading  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  of  President  Lin- 
coln," a  portrait  that  now  hangs  in  the 
Capitol. 

After  a  while,  Lincoln  set  down  the 
book.  "There  is  a  poem  that  has  been  a 
great  favorite  with  me  for  years,"  he 
said.  Then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  de- 
claimed 56  lines.  He  knew  the  words, 
but  nothing  else  of  the  poem.  "I  would 
give  a  great  deal,"  he  said,  "to  know 
who  wrote  it,  but  I  never  could  ascer- 
tain." 

The  author  was  William  Knox  and  the 
title  was  "Mortality,"  though  it  was  per- 
haps better  known  by  its  fu-st  line,  "0 
why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud!"  The  theme  is  death,  the  great 
leveler  that  touches  saints  and  sinners, 
kings  and  beggars,  parents  and  children. 
Today,  poet  and  poem  would  be  almost 
entirely  forgotten  but  for  their  connec- 
tion to  Lincoln. 

Knox  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1789.  A 
descendant  of  John  Knox,  the  16th- 
century  Protestant  reformer,  he  showed 
a  flair  for  verse  at  a  young  age  but  went 
into  farming.  He  wasn't  very  good  at  it, 
possibly  because  he  drank  too  much, 
and  abandoned  agriculture  after  five 
years.  What  he  really  wanted  to  do  was 
write.  His  first  collection  of  poems,  "The 
Lonely  Hearth,"  appeared  in  1818.  Two 
more  followed:  "The  Songs  of  Israel," 
which  includes  "Mortality,"  m  1824  and 
"The  Harp  of  Zion"  m  1825. 

The  final  book  almost  didn't  see 
print.  A  publisher  lost  the  manuscript, 
forcing  Knox  to  spend  several  days  re- 
writing its  65  poems  in  an  impressive 
feat  of  recall.  A  few  months  later,  Knox 
suffered  a  stroke  and  died  at  the  age  of 
36.  Sir  Walter  Scott  eulogized  him  as  "a 
young  poet  of  considerable  talent."  Rob- 
ert Southey,  England's  poet  laureate  at 
the  time,  also  admired  Knox. 

Yet  it  was  a  former  backwoodsman 
from  the  U.S.  who  kept  Knox's  words 
alive,  helping  the  poet  become  a  literary 


one-hit  wonder.  In  1831,  a  friend  handed 
the  then  22-year-old  Lincohi  a  copy  of 
"Mortality,"  untitled  and  anonymous, 
probably  clipped  from  a  newspaper.  Lin- 
coln had  good  taste  in  poetry,  reading 
and  memorizing  works  by  Robert  Bums 
and  Lord  Byron  as  well  as  Shakespeare. 
The  obscure  "Mortality,"  however,  be- 
came the  poem  he  liked  best.  "I  would 
give  all  I  am  worth  and  go  into  debt  to 
be  able  to  write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I  think 
that  is,"  he  wrote  in  1846. 

"Mortality"  contains  14  four-Une 
stanzas  of  anapestic  tetrameter,  mean- 
ing that  it  advances  in  four  beats  of 
thi-ee  syllables,  two  unstressed  and  one 
stressed.  Like  much  of  Knox's  work,  its 
inspiration  comes  from  the  Bible,  in  this 
case  the  Books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes. 
The  latter  observes  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  which  Knox  refash- 
ions: 'Tor  we  are  the  same  things  that 
our  fathers  have  been  /  We  see  the  same 
sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen  /  We 


The  Great  Emancipator 
would  recite  the  poem 
so  often  that  some  people 
assumed  he  had  written  it, 


drink  the  same  stream,  we  feel  the  same 
sun  /  And  we  run  the  same  course  that 
our  fathers  have  run." 

The  point  of  the  poem  is  that  death 
awaits  all,  regardless  of  station:  "And 
the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and 
the  high  /  Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  to- 
gether shall  he."  Lincoln  saw  much  of 
death.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  a 
boy,  his  sister  when  he  was  a  teenager, 
and  Arm  Rutledge,  the  love  of  his  life  be- 
fore he  met  Mary  Todd,  when  he  was  in 
his  20s.  Two  of  his  four  sons  died  before 
him,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  thousands  of  soldiers 
consecrated  the  grounds  of 
Gettysburg  and  other  bat- 
tlefields. 

Many  Lincohi  scholars 
have  scoffed  at.  "Mortality." 
David  Herbert  Donald  dis- 
missed it  as  "a  tedious 
dirge."  Ferenc  Morton 
Szasz,  who  has  vmtten  on 


Lincoln's  appreciation  of  Bums,  called  it 
"mediocre."  Yet  Lizzie  MacGregor  of  the 
Scottish  Poetry  Library '  praises  the 
poem's  "simple  vocabulary  and  easy 
rhythm,"  which  made  it  "easier  for  the 
man  on  the  street  to  absorb."  Douglas  L. 
Wilson,  a  Lincoln  scholar,  has  written 
that  it  "served  as  an  emotional  tonic  for 
a  man  subject  to  recurrent  and  virtually 
disabling  melancholy."  In  time,  its  ap- 
peal may  have  deepened  for  the  Great 
Emancipator.  Death  makes  men  equal: 
The  low  and  the  high  included  the  black 


and  the  white. 

Lincoln  recited  the  poem  so  much 
that  some  people  assumed  he  had  writ- 
ten it.  The  president  always  cortected 
the  mistake.  One  listener  eventually  rec- 
ognized the  lines.  Gen.  James  Grant  WU- 
son  knew  "Mortality"  and  sent  a  copy  of 
Knox's  collected  works  to  Lincoln.  What 
Lincohi  thought  of  the  Knox  corpus,  or 
if  he  even  read  it,  is  not  knovm.  One 
story,  perhaps  erroneous,  claims  that 
Lincoln  performed  "Mortality"  a  final 
time  on  April  15, 1865,  just  hours  before 
his  assassination. 

Although  "Mortality"  says  nothing  of 
an  afterlife,  Lincoln  and  Knox  had  a 
posthumous  rendezvous.  In  1893,  the 
Scottish-American  Soldiers  Monument 
was  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  Old  Cal- 
ton  Cemetery  in  Edinburgh.  Atop  the 
monument  stands  a  bronze  Lincoln,  the 
first  statue  of  an  American  president 
erected  outside  the  U.S.  Nearby,  in  what 
"Mortality"  calls  a  "dwelling  of  rest," 
Ues  the  grave  of  William  Knox. 

Mr.  Miller  directs  the  Dow  Journal- 
ism Program  at  Hillsdale  College. 


A  Poem  that  Helped  Make  Lincoln  Great 

HOME  AND  CHURCH 

(Sponsored  by  Anxious  Christians) 
(The  following  poem  was  a  par- 1  me  when  a  young  man  by  a  friend, 
ticular  favorite  with  Mr.  Lincoln. '^nd  which  I  afterward  saw  and 
Mr.  F.   B.   Carpenter,   the  artist,  I  ..^^^  ^^.^^  ^  newspaper  and  learned 
writes  that  while  engaged  m  pamt-i^     _      ^   ^     _  Y   


ing  at  the  White  House  he  was 
alone  one  evening  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  room,  when  he  said: 
"There  is  a  poem  which  has  been 
a  GREAT  favorite  with  me  for 
years,  which  was  first  shown  to 


by  heart.  I  would,''  lie  continued, 
"give  a  great  deal  to  know  who 
wrote  it,  but  have  never  been  able 
to  ascertain."— William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant in  his  "Library  of  Poetry  and 
Song.") 


O,  WHY  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Lilie  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
Man  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade. 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high, 
Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in  whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure — her  triumphs  are  by ; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and  praised, 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne. 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath  worn; 
The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brave. 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  grave. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath, 

From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 

From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud — 

O,  WHY  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

~~  '  —WILLIAM  KNOX. 


All  truly  great  men  are  thought- 
ful and  pensive.  They  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  see  that  what  shall  we 
eat,  what  sTiall  we  drink,  and 
wherewithal!  shall  we  be  clothed, 
are  only  incidental  questions.  They 
have  seen  that  the  really  great 
questions  are,  Where  did  I  come 
from?  Where  am  I  going? 

Lincoln  was  fortunate  in  having 
a  mother  and  stepmother  who 
taught  him  the  Bible.  No  wonder 
he  said,  "All  that  I  am,  I  owe  to 
my  angel  mother!"  God  pity  the 
children,  and  nation,  of  our  danc- 
ing, smoking,  drinking,  cursing, 
fllth-talking,  adulterous  mothers 
and  fathers  today. 

Well— what  are  YOU  doing  to 
better  conditions  with  YOUR  OWN 
▲▲▲^▲▲▲▲▲▲▲▲▲▲▲AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/ 


family  and  friends?  If  we  and  our 
children  and  friends  would  read 
and  teach  the  Scriptures,  and 
"learn  by  heart"  this  solemn  poem, 
as  Lincoln  did,  they  might  help 
take  away  our  pride  and  make  us 
useful,  too,  in  a  tempest-tossed 
world,  as  they  did  Lincoln.  We 
must  do  something  quickly  to  help 
counteract  the  blighting  influence 
of  irreverent,  silly,  nasty,  murder- 
ous radio  programs  and  motion  pic- 
tures, seeing  our  doped  operators 
and  censors  don't  care. 

NOTE— We  will  send  you  FREE 
this  full  poem  and  references  to 
1,000  Choice  Scriptures. — D.  A. 
Sommer,  Box  5838,  Indianapolis  8, 
Ind. — Adv. 
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Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit 
of  Mortal  Be  Proud  ?" 


-BY  WILLIAM  KNOX. 


Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 

be  proud? 
I/ilte  a  fast-flitting  meteor,  a  fast- 
flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of 

the  wave. 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in 
the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade. 
Be  scatter'd  around  and  together  be  laid; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high 
Shall  moelder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  child  that  a  mother  attended  and  loved, 
The  mother  that  infant    affection  who  proved, 
The  husband  that  mother  and  infant  who  bless'd— 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  chtek,  on  whose  brow,  in  whose  eye 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure— her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  have  loved  her  and  praised 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased.  ' 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  scepter  hath  borne. 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  miter  hath  worn, 
The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brave 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

Tile  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap 
The  herdsman  who  climb'd  with  his  goats  to  the  steep, 
Ihe  beggar  who  wander'd  in  search  of  his  bread 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint  who  enjoy'd  the  communion  of  heaven. 
The  sinner  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven. 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  li»  the  dust. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  and  the  weed,  ' 
I  hat  wither  away  to  let  others  succeed- 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  hath  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  things  our  fathers  have  been- 
We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen.-l 

And  run  the  same  course  thattJiur  fathers  have  run, 

Prom^?f  ^""^  thinking  our  fathers  would  think; 

To  the       w   ^ they,  too,  would  shrink- 
10  the  hfe  we  are  clinging  to,  thoy  too  would  cling;  ' 
But  It  speeds  from  the  earth  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 
They  loved,  but  their  story  we  cannot  unfold- 
They  scorn'd.  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold- 

Tea,  hope  and  despondence,  and  pleasure  and  oain 
,  Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rlin;      ^  ' 


To-day  is  the  102d  birthday  of  Abra- 
ham I.incoln,  and  it  Is,  there- 
fore, quite  appropriate  to  print 
the  poem  that  most  stirred 
the  soul  of  this  great  man  of 
the  past  century,  "Mortality,"  or 
better  known  by  its  first  line,  "Oh! 
why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud?"  This  poem  was  given  to 
Lincoln  when  he  was  a  young  man 
|)y  Dr.  Duncan,  of  New  Salem,  who 
discovered  it  in  an  almanac  with  no 
author's  name  attached.  Of  Lincoln 
it  was  once  said  that  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  his  powerful,  yet  sad, 
countenance  was  expressed  In  this 
first  line. 

One  evening  in  December  of  1863, 
when  the  Civil  War  between  the 
States  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Lincoln 
repeated  the  verses  to  Colonel  J.  G. 
Wilson,  who  was  in  Washington  at 
the  time. 

"Mr.  President,"  remarked  the 
guest,  "you  have  omitted  a  portion 
of  it." 

"What!  is  there  more  of  it?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Lincoln,  with  eager  as- 
tonishment. 

"Yes,  sir;  two  more  stanzas." 

Colonel  Wilson  repeated  them  to 
the  delight  of  the  President. 

"Can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  the 
poem?"  Mr.  Lincoln  inquired.  "I 
can't  find  out.  Some  of  the  news- 
papers have  attributed  the  authorship 
to  me." 

"It  was  written,"  Colonel  Wilson 
replied  "by  William  Knox,  a  Scot- 
tish poet  of  considerable  talent,  who 
died  in  Edinburgh  in  1825.  He  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  poems,  and 
was  well  known  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
'Christopher  North,'  of  glorious  mem- 
ory, and  to  many  others  among  the 
literary  leaders  of  his  day." 

The  follov,-ing  incident,  which  oc- 
curred earlier  than  the  above  story, 
showing  the  great  respect  Mr.  Lm- 
coln  had  for  the  Knox  poem,  is  re- 
lated by  Mr.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  the 

'^^'I^was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  alone  one 
evening  in  his  room,  during  the  time 
I  was  painting  my  large  picture  of 
the  President  at  the  White  House. 
He  presentlv  threw  aside  his  pen  and 
paper  and  began  talking  to  me  o 
Shakespeare.  He  sent  little  Tad, 
his  son,  to  the  library  to  bring  a 
copy  of  the  plays,  and  then  read  to 
me  several  of  his  favorite  parages, 
showing  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
great  poet.  Relapsing  into  a  sadder 
strain,  he  laid  the  book  aside,  and, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  said:— 

"There  is  a  poem  that  has  been  a 
^reat  favoriteCwith  me  for  years  It 
was  first  shown  to  me  by  a  friend 
when  I  v/as  a  young  man.  I  after- 
wards learned  it  by  heart.  'I  would 
he  continued,  'give  a  great  deal  to 
know  who  wrote  i^,  but,'  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain." 

"Then,  half  closing  his  eyes,  ho 
repeated  to  me  the  lines.  Greatly 
pleased  and  interested,  I  told  him  I 
would  like,  if  ever  an  opportunity 
occurred,  to  write  them  down  from 


hia  lips.  He  said  he  would  some- 
time try  to  give  them  to  me.  A  few 
days  afterward  he  asked  me  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  temporary  stu- 
dio of  Mr.  Swayne,  the  sculptor,  who 
was  making  a  bust  of  his  at  the 
Treasury  Department.  While  he  was 
sitting  for  the  bust  I  was  suddenly 
reminded  of  the  poem,  and  said  to 
him  that  then  would  be  a  good  time 
to  dictate  it  to  me.  He  complied,  and 
sitting  upon  some  books  at  his  feet, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  I  wrote 
the  lines  down,  one  by  one,  from 
his  lips." 

It  is  a  singular'  coincidence  that 
the  only  statue  of  Lincoln  in  Europe 
is  erected  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
the  home  of  the  poet,  Knox.  Its  in- 
ception and  completion  was  due  to 
the  happy  thought  and  untiring  zeal 
of  Wallace  Bruce,  of  Tale  College, 
Class  of  1867,  during  his  consulship 
in  the  Capital  City  of  the  home 
of  his  ancestors.  This  monument  was 
unveiled  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  August, 
1892,  and  was  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  American  citizens  rep- 
resenting many  States  in  the 
Union,  and  was  nobly  executed 
by  George  E.  Bissell,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  American  sculptors.  En- 
graved upon  the  granite  base  of  the 
memorial  is  Lincoln's  immortal  sen- 
tence: "To  preserve  the  Jewel  of 
Liberty  in  the  framework  of  Free- 
dom." 

It  is  noted  by  one  of  Lincoln's  bio- 
graphers, that  the  poem  was  handed 
to  him  at  a  time  just  following  the 
death  of  Ann  Rutledge,  to  whom 
Lincoln  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  as  he  was  completely  prostrated 
and  unnerved,  the  reading  of  the 
verses  brought  him  great  consolation. 

O.  W.  Holmes'  poem  "The  Last 
Leaf,"  was  a  second  favorite  with 
Lincoln,  and  his  favorite  hymns 
were  Toplady's  "Rock  of  Ages,"  and 
one  beginning:— 

"Father,  whate'er  of  earthy  bliss. 

Thy  sovereign  denies." 

Knox  was  a  Scottish  poet,  and  was 
born  at  Firc'n,  parish  of  Lillies-leaf, 
Roxlxirghshire,  August  17.  1789.  After 
receiving  elementary  education,  he 
farmed  v/ithout  success  near  Ijang- 
holm,  Dumfriesshire,  from  1812  to 
1817. 

"He  became  too  soon  his  own  mas- 
ter." cays  Scott,  "and  plunged  into 
dissipation  and  ruin.  His  farming  ca- 
reer over,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place.  In  1820  the  family  settled  in 
Edinburgh,  and  Knox  bfecame  a 
.iournalist."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Prof. 
Wilson?  and  others  befriended  him, 
and  Scott  frequently  gave  him  sub- 
stantial pecuniary  relief.  His  con- 
vivial habits  undermined  his  health, 
and  he  died  at  Edinburgh  of  paraly- 
sis, November  12,  1825. 

Besides  a  prose  work  "Visit  to 
Dublin"  and  a  Christmas  tale,  "Mar- 
iamme,  or  the  Widower's  Daughter," 
Knox  published  "The  Lonely 
Hearth,"  and  other  poems,  1818;  "The 
Songs  of  Israel,"  1824;  and  "The  Harp 
of  Zion,  "  1825.  ,  ^  ,  -x 
\\\  ' 


THE  POEM  THAT  LINCOLN  LOVED. 

Ihe  Verses  Beginning  "Oh!  \Thy  Should 
the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Frond?"  Etc. 

■♦'There  is  a  poem,"  Baid  Lincoln, 
•'which  has  been  a  great  favorite  with 
me  for  years,  which  was  first  shown  me 
when  a  young  man  by  a  friend,  and 
which  I  afterwards  saw  and  cut  from  a 
newspaper  and  learned  by  heart,  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  know  who  wrote  it, 
but  I  never  have  been  able  to  ascertain.' 

Then,  half  closing  his  eyes,  he  repeated 
the  verses: 

Ohl  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift  flitting  meteor,  a  fast  flying  cloud. 
The  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid;  ■ 
And  the  young  and  the  old  and  the  low  and  the 
high 

ShaU  molder  to  dust  and  together  shaU  he. 

The  Infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved. 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  Proyed. 
The  husband  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest, 
Each,  aU  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in 

Khoseeye,  . 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure,  her  triumphs  are  by 
iid  the  mem'ry  of  those  who  loved  her  and 

Are  aSe  f  rom  the  minds  of  the  Uving  erased. 
The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  scepter  hath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  miter  hath  worn, 
The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brave 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap. 
The  herdsman  who  cUmbed  with  his  goats  up  the 

The  beggar  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread. 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread.  ^ 

The  saint  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
The  sinner  who  dared  to  remain  unf  orgiven. 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  gmlty  and  just. 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 
So  the  multitude  goes  like  the  flower  or  the  weed 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold. 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  streams,  and  view  the  same 
sun. 

And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 
The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  would 

From  thed'eath  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers  would 

shrink;  ,  ,. 

To  the  Ufe  we  are  clinging  they  also  would  clmg. 
But  it  speeds  from  us  aU  like  a  bird  on  the  wmg,  . 

They  loved,  but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold; 
They  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold; 
They  grieved,  but  no  wail  from  their  slumber  will 
come; 

They  joyed,  but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is 
dumb. 

They  died,  ay,  they  died.  We  things  that  are  now, 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage 
road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  yaia. 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and  the 
dirge. 

Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a 
breath. 

From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of 
death, 

From  the  gilded  salon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud— 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

In  "Household  Book  of  Poetry,"  con- 
taining selections  by  Charles  A.  Dana, 
William  Knox  is  given  as  the  author 


Lincoln's  Favorite  Poem 

One  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  fa- 
vorite poems  was  "Mortality," 
written  by  the  Scottish  poet, William 
Knox.  JJncoln  often  recited  it  to 
his  friends. 


Knox,  William 


MOR0?ALITY 


The  hand  of  the  King  that 
the  sceptre  hath  "borne" 


   _    (see  other  side) 

A  LINK  WITH  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


The  memorial  in  the  New  Calton  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  over  the  remains  of 
William  Knox,  the  author  of  "  Mortality,"  Abraham  Lincoln's  favourite  poem. 


A    CALTON  MEMORIAL. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Favourite  Poem. 


Everybody  knows  Abraham  Lincoln's 
favourite  poem  "  Mortality."  It  is  said  that 
on  the  day  of  his  assassination — that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  day  in  American  history— he 
repeated  stanza  after  stanza  of  this  striking 
elegy.  One  can  almost  imagine  one  can  hear 
his  voice,  as  with  perturbed  brow  and  ner- 
vous footsteps,  ho  paced  up  and  down  his 
room.  The  war  was  over,  yes,  but  a  strange 
foreboding  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
him. 

The  hand  of  the  King  that  the  sceptre  hath 
borne, 

The  brow  of  the  priest  that  tlfe  mitre  hath 
worn, 

The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the 
brave, 

Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the 

grave.  s. 
The  saiut  that  enjoyed  the  communion  of 

Heaven, 

The  sinner  that  dared  to  remain  unfor- 
(  given, 

j    The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and 
just,  . 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the 
I  dust. 

'Tis  the  twink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught 

of  a  breath,  \ 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness 

of  death,  ,     ,  ■  j 

From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the 

shroud,  ,  .      „         i.  1  u 

O,   why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 

proud? 

Born  on  the  Borders. 

This  poem— there  are  11-  stanzas  in  all,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  —  has 
for  years  been  a  favourite  with  countless 
numbers  of  lesser  mortals.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  the  English-speaking  world  that  it  is 
admired.  In  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Lenin- 
grad, where  the  footsteps  of  the  Romonoffs 
now  no  longer  echo,  the  verses  are  inscribed 
on  one  of  the  walls  in  letters  of  gold. 

But  what  of  the  man  who  wrote  them? 
Even  among  those  who  have  the  words  by 
heart,  how  many  could  outline  William 
Knox's  story,  let  alone  detail  it.  The  poet 
was  -born  at  Firth,  a  small  estate  in  the 
parish  of  Lilliesleaf  in  the  county  of  Rox- 
burgh, on  17th  August,  1789.  His  father, 
Thomas  Knox,  was  a  well-known  agriculturist, 
his  mother  being  Barbara,  eldest  daughter 
of  a  Scottish  laird,  Walter  TurnbuU  by  name. 
He  attended  school  first  at  Lilliesleaf,  and 
later  at  Musselburgh,  the  latter  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  name  of  "  Delta."  After 
a  brief  apprenticeship  in  a  writer's  office 
Knox  was  called  home  to  assist  his  father  in 
the  management  of  his  farms.  In  1812  the 
poet  struck  out  for  himself,  the  farm  he 
leased  being  that  of  Wrae,  near  Langholm. 
Here  lack  of  capital  appears  to  have 
hampered  his  activities. 

A  Friend  of  Sir  Walter. 

Til    1817   the  poet   quit   Wrae   for  good, 
his  departure     sincerely    regretted    by  a 
\  band  of  devoted  well-wishers,  but  before  doing 
1  so  he  had  composed  the  greater  part  of  the 
!  volume  subsequently  printed  as  "  The  Lonely 
I  Heavtli  and  Other  Poems."      In  1820  Knox 
took  up  residence  in  the  Scottish  capital,  the 
city  wliich  has  provided  a  roof  at  one  time  or 
i  other  for  so  many  noted  authors.   Here  for 
i  the  next  few  years  his  pen  was  indefatigable. 
'  Not  only  did  the  poet  become  a  frequent  con- 
iribiitor    to   the    "  Literary   Gazette,"  but 
ulnong  otlier  things  lie  wrote  a  Christmas 


romance.  Little  more  than  two  years  after 
settling  in  the  shadow  of  Arthur's  Seat,  Knox 
paid  a  visit  to  Ireland,  where  for  about  a 
twelvemonth  he  lived  with  his  brother  Walter. 
It  was  while  resident  in  Ireland  that  he  wrote 
his  "  Songs  .of  Israel."  His  next  volume — 
his  last  as  it  was  to  prove — was  the  "  Harp 
of  Zion,"  a  collection  which  contains  some 
of  the  finest  poems  he  ever  wrote.  The 
subject  of  the  present  remarks,  it  is  pleasing 
to  know,  enjoved  the  friendship  of  several 
of  the  leading  authors  of  the  day,  while  with 
others  he  was  on  corresponding  terms.  Scott 
and  Christopher  I'orth  both  knew  him,  while 
among  his  correspondents  was  Southey. 

Sou  they 's  Concern. 

The  first  regarded  his  talents  as  of  a  high 
order,  and  Southey,  to  whom  the  younger 
man  had  evidently  poured  out  his  heart, 
could  hardly  have  answafed  him  in  terms  of 
greater  kindness.  "  Deprivation  such  as  you 
speak  of,"  wrote  the  Laureate,  "  aro  our 
portion  here  I  hope  what  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  have  had  their  natural  and  proper  effect 
in  loosening  the  ties  that  bind  us»  to  this 
world.  That  effect  affliction  has  produced  on 
you  also ;  and  I  cannot  but  wish  that  talents 
and  feelings  such  as  yours  were  employed  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  where  you  could 
find  your  happiness  in  the  performance  of 
your  duty, — you  are  young  enough  to  think 
of  this.  Farewell  dear  Sir,  and  believe  me 
yours  with  sincerest  respect,  Robert 
Southey." 

Our  poet  belongs  to  that  mournful  band  of 
minstrels  snatched  away  by    death  before 
their  artistry  was  fully  matured — Chatterton, 
Keats,  Byron,  Shelley,  Kirk  White,  Adam 
Lindsay   Gordon.     He   died  in    Leith  in 
November,  1825,  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the    New  Calton 
Cemetery,  Edinburgh.    Only  a  short  distance 
away  stands  the  monument  of  Burns,  but ' 
ever?  within  the  walls  of  the  gravejrard  he 
is  not  without  appropriate  conlpanionship. 
Close  at  hand  lies  Dr  John  Brown,  author, 
of  "  Rab  and  his  Friends,"  while  not  20  feet,' 
distant  is  the  vault  in  which  R.  L.  Steven-' 
son's  father  and  mother  take  their  rest. 

Branch  of  John  Knox  Stock, 

The  memorial  over  the  poet's  grave,  as  the 
inscription  informs  us,  was  erected  in 
November,  1895,  by  one  of  his  ai-and- 
nephews,  Thomas  Lang,  of  Calcutta  and 
Bombay.  The  remaining  sides  of  the 
memorial,  like  that  already  quoted,  are 
liberally  inscribed.  On  one  are  carved  in< 
full  two  complete  stanzas  of  the  poem  Lincoln 
so  admired,  the  first  and  the  last.  On 
another  side  the  lettering  runs  as  follows : 
"  A  branch  of  the  stock  of  the  great  reformer 
John  Knox."  Room  has  also  been  found  on 
the  memorial  for  yet  another  verse  ; 

The  lips  that  could  warble 
A  soul-moving  strain. 

Are  breathless  and  mute 
As  a  timbrel  unstrung, 

And  the  hand  of  the  minstrel 
Can  wake  not  again 

The  music  that  sleeps  where 
The  grave  flowers  have  sprung. 
Knox's  last  resting-place  is  in  a  somewhat 
out-of-the-way  part  of  the  Capital;  but  it  is 
not  forgotten.  ]By  a  singular  coincidence  in 
the  Old  Calton  Cemetery  (less  than  half  a 
mile  away)  stands  an  impressive  monument 
to  the  assassinated  President  himself,  this 
memorial  marking  the  last  resting-place  (as 
it  is  understood)  of  a  number  of  Scottish 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  American  Civil 
War. 

H.  M.  Forbes.  4 
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